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STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 





prehensive assortment of every description of 


=== DRY GooDs=—= 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 


Goods 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E, Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
COOKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in oo. 

Importers of Pure OLIvE Or. for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TorLET SOAPS, ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive extract of beef yet offered. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 
PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- 
anteed. Prives reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 














O-LOTHROP COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS —-BOSTON 


YE Gylaotdin ie 


Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Frea, 


Any we, Scte~or all, 15 cts 





WANTED A well recommended young man 


to learn a business. Address W., 
Office of Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, Long 
penne has given us the knewledge, and unre- 

itting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c, All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a comattte collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


AND 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
‘ UNION SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 


A thoroughly established institution. Fits both 
sexes for College, for teaching, or for business. Text 
books free, Location healthy. Instruction practi- 
eal and thorough. Discipline good. Year opens 
Sept. 17th. Send for catalogue. 


CHAS. H. JONES, Principal. 


A Household Manual 


MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, 
NURSING 
AND 
HYGIENE. 


For daily Use in the Preservation of Health 
and Care of the Sick and Injured; with an 
Introductory Outline of ANATOMY and Puys- 
IOLOGY. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor of 
Physiology and Diseases of Children in 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Author of ‘Our Homes,” “ Essentials of 
Practical Medicine,” &c. With Eight Plates 
and Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut IIlus- 
trations. 








PHILADELPHIA : 
JOHN 0. WINSTON & 00., 1009 Arch 8t. 
PRICE, 
Com sa: 
BIOSOCEO 0.6.4 c00000 
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sao 50 
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PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPEOTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


° 
°o 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


4 
° 
BOSTON! 

FRANK 8&8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


rincipal 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUT HINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WANAMAKER’S, 


“TELESCOPE.” CHEAPEST OF THE ROOMY Grips 
One coverless canvas box swallows another to j 
where your parcels stop it. Handle and strong stra 
From 12-inch 50c, to 21-inch $2. Light, strong, cay. 
ergous. Cos ony dates oe 

iverything in sand Valises where yo 
the sorts ata canoe, ae 

SILK-AND WOOL WRAPPINGSHAWLSTHAT Weg 
$4.50 last week are $2to-day. Six styles; gray, brown, 
or black, with silk border. A little lot that wag 
thrown our way by a trade-wave. 

$3 French Chuddas at $2. 

Fine Cashmeres, $1.25. 

RIBBONS ARE THE BLOSSOMS OF DRESS, THE 
grace of dress; daintily touched by deft fingers, the 
art of dress. Tamise and Challis, Mohair and Glori 
India Fancy and Black Rhadamé Silks equally need 
the help of Ribbons to fulfil their destiny, 

They are but one remove from the beauties of 
Nature just now—in cost. The following list wil 
show the widths of a special offering of Moiré Picot. 
edge as being the most desirable, and the prices~ 
well, comment is unnecessary : 


No. 2, 55¢ piece 10 yards, or 6c a yard 

No. 4, 85c piece 10 yards, or 9c a yard 

No. 5, $1.05 piece 10 yards, or lle a yard 

No. 7, $1.25 piece 10 yards, or 13c a yard 

No. 9, $1.45 piece 10 yards, or lic a yard 

No. 12, $1.85 piece 10 yards, or 19¢ a yard 

No. 16, $2.23 piece 10 yards, or 23c a yard 
Ribbons. The dollars of the stock would surprise 
ta for this is above all the greatest Ribbon stock, 


uy it forany Ribbon want. You'll do the talking 
then. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with fnsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


Wilburton-by-the-Sea 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 


R. K. LETCHWORTH, 














Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and 
College Preparatory School for Girls will 
re-open September 25th. Address, 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 





THE 


DES MOINES 


LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
6, 64 & 14 Guaranteed Western Mortgages forsale. 
AGENTS: 


RICHARD E, CARPENTER, 38 Park Row, New York. 
E. FORSYTHE, Room 332, Drexel Building, Philad’s. 





TRING, 





FONTS 


Fine Furniture 23 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 4c 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ ADULT SCHOOLS IN ENG- 
LAND. 


NO. I 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
mission work carried on by the Friends 
in England, as distinguished from the 
work of American Friends, is to be found 
in their Adult Schools. It is very inter- 
esting to note that they have a far larger 
work among grown persons than children, 
for, according to their latest statistics, the 
number of adults in their schools was 
23,095 as against 12,323 mission children. 
Another striking fact is, that of the adults 
the men far exceed the women, there 
being 17,563 men to 5532 women. These 
figures are, of course, to be taken in con- 
nection with the fact that there are more 
schools and greater efforts made for the 
men than for either women or children. 
Yet the spectacle of a successful mission 
work being carried forward which finds its 
largest scope among the men, is so differ- 
ent from what is commonly observed, that 
it merits very careful consideration. 

The Society of Friends in England has 
continually from week to week under its 
influence a body of men outside of its 
borders whose numbers are considerably 
in excess of its own total membership. 
This fact awakened at the time of the late 
Yearly Meeting in London very consider- 
able discussion as to the best means of 
bringing those who are being reached by 
Friends into closer connection with our 
Society. But, interesting as this branch 
of the subject is, it is nut my purpose to 
dwell upon it, but upon some of the points 
that have specially impressed me as I 
have had the opportunity of observing the 
working of these schools in various places. 
For the work is more than an interesting 
one. It is unique, even in England, for 
Friends have been the pioneers in it, and 
others are only now beginning to follow 
i their steps. Not only so. It is also, 
though as yet on a comparatively small 
tale, a real practical solution of some 
pressing social questions ; that is, it offers 
one way by which the antagonism between 
the different classes of society may be re- 
Placed by mutual good feeling, and the 
gulf which sometimes appears to be so 
wide between the professing church and 

working men bridged over. As I have 

» the movement is still small, as com- 
pared with the whole population, but it is 
not too small to have produced definite 
results, In Birmingham, for example, 
Where there have been large schools for 
many years, the number of men in them 
& 3261, and where several of those 
connected with the school have held the 
of mayor, it has been found that so- 
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cialistic doctrines, in their worse sense, 
have met with very little response. The 
reason for this seems to be found largely 
in the influence of the adult schools, cou- 
pled, doubtless, by the effect of the Chris- 
tian lives of those who promote them. 

The schools are, of course, rot -alto- 
gether made up of non church goers. A 
number of denominations are represented, 
and I have several times seen the uniform 
of the Salvation Army in the classes. But 
they have largely succeeded in reaching 
those who had otherwise been beyond the 
influence of the church, and the effect of 
the schools has been to bring about a great 
change in the spiritual, intellectual and 
temporal condition of the men. As far 
as I can gather from the official statistics 
for 1889, it appears that the earliest 
adult school for men that is still im ex- 
istence, was started in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on the 13th of Fourth mo., 1834, 
the next at Nottingham in 1843, and the 
third in Birmingham in 1845. After that 
no other permanent school seems to have 
been started till 1850. In the decade 
commencing with this year eight more 
schools appear on the list. In the next 
decade, 25, in the next (1870-1879 in- 
clusive) 22, and during the present de- 
cade, 31, including two re-opened. This 
record shows that the movement is not 
spending itself but increasing, there hav 
ing been more new schools started during 
the last than in any previous decade. 

But the movement has not altogether 
remained on its orignal basix. It was at 
the start very largely educational in its 
aims, the religious element being a good 
deal in the back ground. This has come 
more and more to the front, though the 
other has never been lost sight of. But the 
improvement in the system of education 
in Great Britain has had the effect of con- 
tinually decreasing the number of scholars 
who need instruction id the elementary 
branches of reading and writing, so that 
other things are taking their place. It is, 
however, a well-accepted principle that 
the school is to be more than a place for 
Bible study. 

The adult school is felt to be a sort of 
nucleus for mission work, One of the first 
things to occur to those who wish to set 
the members of a meeting, whether large 
or small, to work, is to establish an adult 
school for men. If properly conducted 
this seems always tosucceed. Then would 
follow an adult school for women. Then 
it is not improbable that the adult scholars 
will feel \hat their children should be 
caréd for, and a Bible-school for children 
is the result. These schools have also had 
the effect of establishing mission meetings. 
Then it is a very simple matter to form 
among the men themselves Temperance 
Societies, Peace Societies, etc. Most of 
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tnis is work done not for the men, but by: 
the men, and it is this principle of making 
the-men themselves work that appears to 
have, humanly speaking, contributed most 
largely to the success of the schools. Al- 
though I shall have occasion to dwell upon 
this point when I write next, it is of suffi- 
cient importance to mention it here im 
passing. The persons whom we would 
call ‘* Teachers” (many of them are not 
called teachers, but some other name, as 
‘* presidents ’’) do not go down to the class 
in the spirit of stooping to them and 
trying from a superior height to help them, 
but, as far as possible, all are on the same 
level, and in many successful schools the 
class is ‘run ” not by the leader, but by 
itself. It is this method which the non- 
clerical character of Friends has peculiarly 
fitted them to adopt, that has so attracted 
the men, because it recognizes them as 
men and not as objects of missionary 
charity. It honors the right spirit of 
manly independence, and proceeds on the 
theory that this spirit is essential to the 
right development of Christian character. 

Sooner or later other side attractions are 
added—such as a Provident Savings Fund, 
and Sick Benefit Society. It has been a 
source of present regret to me, as I have 
been visiting the schools in various places. 
to feel, that so little of this kind of work. 
with its far reaching results is in progress 
amongst us. In one school where I had 
been addressing the men, before the class 
adjourned, one of them asked me how we 
conducted our adult schools in America. 
My answer was shorter than I could have 
wished. Ido not say that a similar work 
is not carried on anywhere amongst us, 
but I have not seen any which sufficient 
agrees with the English Friends’ Adult 
School as to be fairly said to be on the 
same lines. That it would be practicable 
or desirable to attempt to exactly repro- 
duce it in America, Ido not say. In one 
sense it would be impossible, for even in 
England there is a great variety in the 
methods employed in various schools. 
But Ido believe that, in a broad sense and 
making all suitable allowance for differ- 
ences in manners and customs, it would 
be very helpful to introduce some of the 
essential features of the English Friends’ 
adult school into our work, for it not only 
has the effeét of reaching those we wish to 
reach, but of making them mission work- 
ers themselves. 

In my next article I hope to dwell upon 
what have impressed me as some of the 
essential features of these schools, 

Ricnarp H, Tuomas. 
Seaton, Devonshire, Eng., Eighth mo, 8th, 1889. 





Curist knoweth when the fruit-bearing 
branches themselves have need of purg-~ 
ing. —John Woolman, 
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From a Sermon by Bishop William Taylor. 
O, GOD, I AM THINE. 





You all want to know, in regard to the 
heathen, whether from my rather exten- 
sive acquaintance with them I find unmis- 
takable evidence of a Divine enlighten- 
ment, such as the Scriptures represent. I 
say, emphatically, yes. 

{ grant that the search for light amid 
‘their darkness is attended with difficulty, 
and can’t be drawn out by question and 
answer. They do not receive it through 
the medium of a spoken or written lan- 
guage. They [are like children who] see 
a rainbow, and witness the sublimity of a 
thunder-storm, and receive impressions of 
beauty and grandeur never to be erased 
from memory ; but when you address them 
in the language of science, and ask them 
‘to explain to you the colors of light and 
the currents of electricity, they can’t tell 
you anything about it. 


Twill add a simple illustration of the 
“possibility of a heathen’s surrender to God, 
his, abandonment of all hope in idols, 
angels, or men, his acceptance of God 
alone, and his trust in Him. 

In the montn of February last, I held a 
District Conference at Totaka, on Cavalla 
River, west coast of Africa. In the midst 
of a love feast we suddenly heard an awful 
screaming in the king’s town, a little over 
a quarter of a mile distant, followed by 
the wailings of the towns-people all that 
day, and the ensuing night. A great chief 
had died ; a giant in size, and a man of 
renown among his people. He was one 
of the chiefs who had invited us to found 
a mission there, and ‘‘ his mark ’’ was on 
our articles of agreement; but we knew 
not his language, nor he ours, so as to en- 
able us to speak to him of Jesus and salva- 
tion. Some of the heathen men there had 
been to sea, and learned a little ‘‘ Kroo 
English.”’ 

Monday morning I went to see the dead 
chief. I was surprised to see him appear- 
irg as natural as life, just like a man in 
‘deep sleep, with a placid countenance. 

I inquired about his death, and in their 
broken English they told me that all 
through the night of his struggle with 
‘death he was praying. That the chieftain 
lay on his mat in his hut with a taper 
throwing off light enough to make dark- 
ness visible, and every now and then he 
cried out, ‘*‘ Niswah ! Niswah ! ONiswah!”’ 
Then sinking into the silent struggle with 
death for a time; and then again breaking 
out, ‘‘Niswahl Niswah! O Niswah !’’ 
Later in the night he talked much to Nis- 
wah in subdued tones—‘ Nismah, I am 
‘your man. I belong to you, Niswah. I 
accept you, Niswah, I take you. I trust 
you, Niswah, I trust you.’’ So he con- 
tinued to talk to God by the only name 
he knew Him to have. If that poor fel- 
low did not surrender himself to Niswah, 
what then? If he did not abandon all 
hope in every other helper, and receive 
aud trust Niswah, what did he do? If the 
Lord Jesus would not help such a poor fel- 
low, surrendering and trusting God as 


did that chief, then He was not the man 
of sorrows, sympathy, and salvation, I 
have always taken Him to be. ‘* Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity.’’ In such 
extremity, not necessarily a death ex- 
tremity, a poor heathen may thus believe, 
and receive ‘‘ the power of God unto sal- 
vation.” 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 








The New York Z7ribune publishes an 
interesting interview with Dr. W. R. 
Harper, of Yale, the well-known Biblical 
scholar, as to Dr. Mendenhall’s charges 
against him of heterodoxy and rational- 
ism. His answer seems conclusive. He 
denies categorically the statement that he 
either accepts or advocates the destructive 
type of Higher Criticism represented by 
such men as Wellhausen and Renan, and 
not only agrees entirely with his opponent 
in their condemnation, but challenges the 
proof of identity between the results of his 
work and theirs. 

A distinguished scholar has defined 
Higher Criticism as ‘‘the application of 
the laws of literary and historical criticism 
to the books of the Bible as to authorship 
and genuineness.” This definition ex- 
plains Dr. Harper’s position exactly. He 
disturbs no essential principles, scoffs at 
no doctrine, and sets up no new theory 
of interpretation. He simply offers, in a 
spirit of intelligent inquiry, to establish by 
scientific proofs the authenticity of ac- 
cepted beliefs, and in this he receives the 
hearty commendation of churchmen of 
such divergent views as Bishop Vincent 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Galusha A. 
Anderson, Dr. C. A. Briggs, and Dr. 
Howard Crosby. The younger generation 
of scholars are almost without exception in 
sympathy with Dr. Harper’s ideas. It is 
claimed that such research as his makes the 
Bible a human book, and that without in- 
juring its divine character. They fortify 
the believer in his taith, deprive the atheist 
of his most formidable argument, and 
open the door of faith to the doubter who 
takes his stand on reason and common 
sense. In all this it is held they are in en- 
tire accord with the true spirit of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Another phas¢ of the subject is set forth 
in an interview with Dr. Green, the well- 
known professor of Hebrew at Princeton, 
which appears in a dispatch from Lake 
Placid. Dr. Green represents the con- 
servative school of theology, but he has no 
fear of wise and proper criticism of the 
Bible. With what he terms ‘‘ revolution- 
ary critical conclusions ’’ he, of course, 
feels no sympathy, and he is not at all 
alarmed lest the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith be disturbed. As he forcibly 
puts it: ‘Let light be turned on from 
every quarter. ‘Truth has no need to fear 
the most searching tests and the most 
thorough examination.’’ 
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But neither the least nor the greatest is 
to rule one another, but the Power of 
Life over you all. — Stephen Crisp. 





HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE Mop. 
ERN PEACE MOVEMENT. 


(Concluded from page 55.) 


From their formation, the English and 
A:nerican Peace Societies have moved on 
side by side, in brotherly intercourse and 
perseverance. 

There are now over forty Peace So. 
cieties in America. Besides those already 
mentioned, viz., the American Peace So. 
ciety and the Universal Peace Union, the 
principal are: 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace 
Society, 310 Chestnut Street, Philadel. 
phia; President, Rev. George Dana Board- 
man, D.D.; Secretary, Mr. J. B. Wood; 

Tue Women’s Department of Peace 
and Arbitration of the National Women's 
Christian Temperance Union of America, 
of which Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win. 
throp Centre, Maine, 1s the President, 
and which was the result of the labors in 
America of Mr. William Jones, late Sec- 
retary of the Peace Society ; 

The National Abitration League, Wash- 
ington, 615 Eleventh Street, D. C.; Sec. 
retary, Rev. R. McMurdy, D. D., LL.D. 

The American Friends’ Peace Society 
for Indiana and Ohio, founded December 
Ist, 1873; Secretary, Daniel Hill, Rich- 
mond, Wayne Co., Indiana; and the In- 
ternational Code Committee, New York, 
of which the Hon. David Dudley Field is 
President. 

For more than fifty years, as we have 
seen, the Peace movement in England 
was confined to the Peace Society, and 
on the Continent was largely associated 
with it. Inthe year 1885 Mr. H. Rich. 
ard, in consequence of advancing years 
and failing health, retired from the office 
he had held with high honor for nearly 
forty years, during twenty of which he 
was a member of the British House of 
Commons, where by his personal charac- 
ter, influence and advocacy, he rendered 
essential service to the Society and the 
principles it represented. On his resigna- 
tion he became Hon. Secretary, and was 
succeeded by Mr. William Jones, who af- 
ter three years’ occupancy of the office, 
on Mr. Richard’s death in 1888, also re- 
tired, and was in turn succeeded by Mr. 
William Evans Darby, the present Sec- 
retary. 

In 1870 (July 25th), the Workmen's 
Peace Association (now the International 
Abitration League, 23 Bedford Street, 
Strand), was formed by the members of 
the Reform League, a large organization 
of the working men of the metropolis. 
Though not the offspring, it was the 
foster-child of the Peace Society, under 
whose nurture and generous assistance It 
outlived the weakness of youth, am 
reached a vigorous maturity. Two years 
after its formation, under Mr. W. BR. 
Cremer, it had well organized branches 
chroughout the country, and nearly 100 
honorary agents in different towns. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Cremer entered Parliament, 
and his position in this capacity has ¢- 
abled him to advance the cause of Peace 
in a variety of ways. 
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The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Peace So- 
ciety was formed in April, 1874; Mrs. 
E. M. Southey, Secretary. It continued 
to work in harmony with the Society un- 
til 1882, when a separation took place. 
Part of the membership was reconstituted 
as an Auxiliary of the Peace Society, un- 
der the Presidency of Mrs. H. Richard, 
and the Vice-Presidency of Miss P. H. 
Peckover. It has now developed into the 
Local Peace Association Auxiliary of the 
Peace Society, and has thirty-three sepa- 
rate local branches in England alone. The 
Secretary is Miss R. B. Braithwaite, 312 
Camden Road, London, N. 

The other section formed itself into the 
Women’s Peace and Arbitration Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. E. M. Southey Ros- 
enthal, Dacres Road, Forest Hill, S. E., 
js Secretary, and Mrs. M. Bright Lucas— 
who is also a Vice-President of the parent 
Society—is President. 

On the Continent, meanwhile, consid- 
erable progress was made. 

In Italy the League of Peace and Fra- 
ternity had been formed at Milan early in 
1878 by Signor E. T. Moneta, and others, 
at the head of the Working Men’s Asso- 
ciations, a letter of Mr. H. Richard, 
published in the Secodo, having contributed 
jn no small degree to its formation. 

A Workmen’s Peace Society was also 
established in Paris by M. Desmoulins 
and others, early in 1879, under the title 
of ‘Société des Travailleurs de la Paix.” 

The Swedish Peace Arbitration Associ- 
tion (Svenska Freds-och Skiljedoms-Fére- 
ningen), was founded April, 1883, by M. 
§, A. Hedlund, M. P., who became its 
President, and M, K. P. Arnoldson its 
Secretary. 

In the same year, 1883, was formed the 
Norsk Union against War (Nordisk Fore- 
ning thod Krig) at Christiania ; but that 
Association has ceased to exist. 

At the close of 1882 (Nov. 28th) was 
formed at Copenhagen the Danish Peace 
Association, Dansk Fredsférening, or As- 
sociation for the Neutralization of Den- 
mark (Féreningen til Danmarks Neutral. 
isering), of which M. Fred. Bajer, M. P., 
Copenhagen, is President, and which has 
twenty five branches in Denmark. 

There is also a Ladies’ Association in 
Copenhagen, Kvindelig Fremskridts Fér- 
ening, of which Mme. M. Bajer is Presi- 
dent, which places the advocacy of Peace 
prominently on its programme. 

The Société de Paix et l’Arbitrage In- 
ternational du Familistére de Guise (Ais- 
ne), France, was founded in 1884 by M. 
Godin, who was indefatigable in obtaig; 
ing adhesions to the principle of Inter- 
Rational Arbitration, and whose efforts 
and correspondence were spread over 
orty-two Departments in France. 

Mention should also be made of La So- 
ciété d’Aide Fraternelle et d’Etudes So- 
Ciales; President, Pasteur F. Fallot, Bu- 
Teau 17, Rue des Petits Hotels, Paris; of 
the Société de la Paix par ]’Education, 

Stanislas 6, Paris; of the Société des 
Amis dela Paix de Clermont-Ferrand, 
Rue Saint Eloi 9; of the Société, «La 
taternité Universelle,’’ Grammond,Can- 
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ton de Saint-Galmier (Loire) ; and especi- 
ally of the Association des Jeunes Amis 
de la Paix, Nimes, of which M. F. Passy 
is Hon, President, and M. J. Dumas, 
Avenue de la Plateforme 8, Nimes, is Sec- 
retary. 


The International Arbitration and 
Peace Association for Great Britain and 
Ireland was founded in 1880. It has 
been fortunate in securing, in Mr. Hodg- 
son Pratt, a Chairman whose ability, lei- 
sure, means, and indefatigable zeal, make 
him emphatically a leader in the Peace 
movement, to which he has consecrated 
himself. His visits to the Continent have 
been fruitful in influence and results. He 
has succeeded in establishing, among 
others, the Frankfort Association for pro- 
moting International Arbitration (Fried- 
ensverein zu Frankfort-am-Main), Presi- 
dent Herr Franz Wirth, of which Madame 
Fischer-Lette is an energetic and useful 
member, and the Comité de la Hongrie, 
de la Fédération de |’Arbitrage et de la 
Paix, Buda Pesth ; while among affiliated 
branches of the Association are: The 
Wiirtemburg Branch (Association de 
l’ Arbitrage et de la Paix du Wiirtemburg) 
Stuttgart, 4 Marien Strasse ; The Associa- 
zione per |’Arbitrato e la Pace tra ‘le 
Nazione, Rome: President, Signor Rug- 
giero Bonghi; Unione Lombarda per la 
Pace e l’Arbitrato Internazionale, Milan; 
and various others. For in Italy, during 
the last two years, there has been a most 
remarkable development of sentiment in 
favor of Peace, an indication of which 
may be seen in the fact that at the recent 
Congress in Rome no fewer than thirty- 
five societies were represented. This 
movement has not been confined to any 
class of the Community, or any political 
or ecclesiastical party, but has extended 
alike to all, 


One of the more recent creations is the 
Fédération Internationale de 1' Arbitrage 
et de la Paix, Section Belge, Rue Joseph 
II. 39, Bruxelles, which dates from 15th 
April, 1889, and is under the presidency 
of M. E. de Laveleye. Though the 
youngest of the great Peace Confederacy 
it is not the least promising, and like all 
its associates it is the child of necessity, 
for it is the outcome of the terrible war 
system of Europe, against which its exist- 
ence is a protest. 


Against that increasingly intolerable 
system, the International Peace Congress, 
which is to meet in Paris from June 23d 
to 27th is itself a protest. It will form 
the Parliament of these various societics, 
whose representatives, together with other 
friends of Peace, will there meet in fraternal 
consultation, both to express and ex- 
emplify their principles, and in the mul- 
titude of counsellors to gather wisdom for 
future effort. The Congress forms both 
a goal and a departure. It is a dividing 
line between past and future—the past 
which is so full of encouragement, the 
future which is full of promise and diffi- 
culty. A large and practical programme 
has been prepared, embracing such sub- 
jects as, 
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International Arbitration, in theory and’ 
practice ; 

The Neutralization of Territories ; 

The Principle of Federation ; 

The Reform of International Law ; 
and, incidentally, 

The Simultaneous Reduction of Arma- 
ments ; 

The Liberation of Peoples from. the: 
Domination and Ruin of Militarism ; 

And the Promotion of the Brotherhood! 
of Nations. 

These are al] subjects within the limits. 
of the work waiting to be attempted, 
some of which is exceedingly pressing. 
The Congress assembles at one of the 
most critical moments in the history of 
Europe and of the world. It is not too 
much to hope that it may recognize, and 
with a sagacious wisdom, make the most 
of its opportunity, and that it may reach 
some practical issues which will form the 
starting point of a grander history and 
even more satisfactory successes than those- 
outlined here. 


——_—_—_—— ge —___—__ 


THE SHADOWY HANDS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





I watched him from afar, with eyes 
That ached to see what perils lay 
Close-set along the jagged way— 

What unsuspected ills might rise 
To lure his ambushed feet astray. 


I knew that he must press the path 
Marked for each human soul, alone > 
That he must meet the dangers strewm 

Unhelped—that love the utmost hath 
No charm against the tripping stone. 


My lids were wet with anxious tears ; 

He dreamed not of the pitfalls spread’ 
- To trap his all too careless tread, 
His thought was on the buoyant years 

So flushed with sunshine overhead, 


I could but hold my hands, and plead 
That heavenly prescience, tender, sweet, . 
Would choose safe passage for his feet, 
And, in his hour of straitest need, 
Guide where the devious crossways meet, | 


But as I gazed athwart the night, 
Whose doubt, like mists, around me clung, 
The prayer was hushed upon my tongue = 
Just where the way was flintiest, light, 
Star-like, was on a sudden flung. 


And for a moment, circling round, 
I felt the sweep of winged bands, 
I saw the stretch of shadowy hands, 
I heard a voice whose mystic sound 
The rapt soul only understands : 


“ I charge you, bear him safely, lest 
He dash his foot against a stone.” 
The light was gone—the vision flown ; 
Comfort unearthly calmed my breast, 
My darling did not walk alone! 
—S. S. Times. 


————_- ewe 





Some persons are of a merciful, forgiv— 
ing disposition, and blessed are they ; but 
as a mole hill to a mountain, as a drop to 
the ocean, so are the mercies of men im 
comparison to His, who dwelt in the bush 
when the bush burned and was not con- 
sumed. —S. Scott. 
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THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CON- 
GRESS. 


‘This remarkable meeting, in view of 
whick a preliminary conference between 
English and French representatives took 
‘place in October last, was held at the 
Hotel Continental, Paris, on the 29th 
cand 3oth of June. 

It was held under the presidency of the 
‘distinguished author, orator, statesman, 
and senator, M. Jules Simon, who opened 
the proceedings with a short address, 
from which we give a few extracts. 

The following countries were represent- 
ed by the number of persons indicated : 
France, 58; Great Britain, 26; Italy, 5 ; 
the United States of America, 1, Bel- 
gium, 1; Hungary, 1; Spain, 1; Den- 
emark, 1; Liberia, 1. 

The following officers were then ap- 
ypointed for conducting the business of 
wthe meeting: Presidents, MM. Passy, Al- 
“fieri de Sostegno, Philip Stanhope, and 
Whiting; the Vice-Presidents were MM. 
W.R. Cremer, Bijer, Anspach- Puissant, 
and Marcoartu; and the Secretaries ap- 
pointed were MM. Gaillard, Thomas Burt, 
-and Mazzoleni. 

The following are extracis from the 
address by M. Jules Simon: 

‘*T am happy to see so many represen- 
tatives of Peace in this hall; but I wish 
there were a multitude of them. I wish 
still more that this was a Congress of dip- 
plomats officially appointed. Neverthe- 
less, what we cannot accomplish with 
authority we may effectually promote. 
We, representatives of different countries, 
can make excellent use of the great power 
entrusted to us by those who have elected 
us. 
“‘On behalf of all French lovers of 
peace I heartily welcome the representa- 
tives here assembled. Be assured, gentle- 
men, that-the majority of Frenchmen are 
“the friends of peace. Let me, then, in 
“common with my countrymen, warmly 


-call upon those who have not yet sent 


delegates to an official Congress to do so.”’ 
[Applause. ] 

After the nomination of the officers of 
tthe Congress, M. Frederic Passy took the 
-presidential chair, and addressed the meet- 
ing. He reported the steps taken since 
rthe Conference in October last, and de- 
scribed the progress made in favor of the 
special object of the Congress—the con- 
clusion of Arbitration treaties. 

On the following day, June 3oth, a 
‘second meeting took place, under the 
presidency of the Hon. Philip Stanhope, 
M. P., when the following resolutions 
-were adopted : 

Resolved, 1. That the members of this 
‘Inter-Parliamentary Conference do again 
urge all civilized governments to enter 
into treaties whereby they shall undertake 
to submit to Arbitration the settlement of 
-all differences which may arise between 
sthem ; providing always that nothing shall 
abe done affecting their internal constitu- 
ction. 

Resolped, 2. That wherever circum- 


stances appear favorable, as in the case of 


the United States and France, the United 
States and Italy, the United States and 
Spain, Governments and Parliaments are 
urgently invited to neglect no efforts 
whereby Treaties of Arbitration may be 
concluded ; the Congress being convinc- 
ed that when once the example has been 
given, it will be soon followed. 

Resolved, 3. That in the opinion of 
this Conference, until such time as all 
cases of dispute whatever can be pro. 
vided for by permanent treaties, it is de- 
sirable that all special treaties of com- 
merce, of international copyright, etc., 
should include a special Arbitration clause 
for the interpretation and due execution 
of the same. 

Resolved, 4. That whereas the action 
of all governments tends to become more 
and more the expression of the ideas and 
wishes of the citizens at large, the Con- 
ference considers that it is the duty of the 
electors everywhere to decide in the choice 
of their representatives what the foreign 
policy of the nation should be, so as to 
base it on justice, international law, and 
fraternity. 

Resolved, 5. That further Inter-Parlia. 
mentary Conferences be held in cities 
belonging to those countries which are 
represented at this meeting; the next 
Congress to be held in London. 

Resolved, 6. That a Committee, con- 
sisting of members of the several nation- 
alities, make arrangements for the Con- 
ferences to follow, and issue invitations to 
the same, and to raise funds for the ex- 
penses required ; and, in the interval, to 
co-operate heartily for putting an end to 
any misunderstandings by appealing, 
when necessary, to public opinion. 

Resolved, 7. That representatives of 
existing Parliaments who have given their 
adhesion to this Conference, shall have 
the right to sit in succeeding Conferences, 
even if not then members of Parliament, 
it being desirabie for the object in view 
to have the services of persons acquainted 
with the question. 

A committee of forty persons was then 
appointed for the space of one year. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

We cannot conclude this report with- 
out expressing our congratulations to Mr. 
W. R. Cremer on the great success which 
has attended his long con’ inued efforts. 

There can be little doubt that this 
meeting will in future years be regarded 
as a great historic event, and a great step 
forward in the cause of International 
Peace.— Concord. 


Not A QuEsTION or Resutts.—J. T. 
Tucker labors twenty years in Tinnevelly, 
and in that time baptizes two thousand 
converts with his own hands. Robert 
Bruce labors twenty years in Persia, and 
can scarcely show any tangible results at 
all. But when. the Lord comes, his 
greeting will be, not ‘‘ Well done, good 
and successful servant,’’ but, ** Well done, 
good and faithful servant.”’ 

—LEugene Stock. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE.. 

IT IS SOMEWHAT noteworthy that none 
of the ultra-Roman Catholic countries are 
at all anxious to have the Pope as a resi- 
dent, temporary or otherwise, should he 
decide upon leaving Rome. Austria has 
already made a strong expression of opin- 
ion in regard to the proposed departure ; 
and the Government of the country in 
which it was stated that an asylum has 
been offered to him—Spain—has stated its 
refusal to entertain the idea of giving him 
an asylum. Altogether the attitude of 
these countries is anything but compli- 
mentary to the head of the Romish sys- 
tem, and it would seem to suggest that 
they have seen rather too much of it.— 
The Christian, 


THE SALVATIONISTs.—The following 
passage from a book by Captain Lobe 
shows the kind of life some of the devoted 
workers in the Army lead: ‘“ These girls 
go to the slummers witha Bible in the one 
hand, with the other free to nurse the sick 
and help the helpless. No room is too 
filthy for them to work and pray in; no 
man or woman is too vile for them to call 
brother or sister. They penetrate into 
cellars where no clergyman or priest has 
ever ventured, and spend hours among 
people who frighten policemen. Directly 
they see any danger ahead, instead of run- 
ning away they fall down on their knees 
and begin to pray. So it comes to pass 
that not a single slum lassie has been hurt 
anywhere, for the slummers say, ‘ They 
are so plucky.’ Whatever we may think 
about the doctrines which they preach, we 
must recognize the fact that these girls are 
a civilizing force of no mean import.” 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS in the Unit- 
ed Staces. The following table is from 
the Jndependent : 
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Count CAMPELLO, until 1887 a canon 
of the Roman Church in Ita!y, after aban- 
doning its communion at a great sacrifice 
of personal advantage, has established at 
and near Valencia a number of mission 
stations and lecture halls, endeavoring 
to found an Italian Reformed Catholic 
Church. He has acquired great influence 
among the Italian people. He and his 
assistant evangelists, especially one of 
them, Ugo Janni, speak out boldly in op- 
position to the papacy; but they add, 
*‘Replace the pope by Christ, and the 
syllabus by the Gospel.” 


RoMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
Missions.—At present the number of con- 
verts from heathenism in the Roman 
Catholic Missions Is practically the same 
as in the Protestant Missions. The Rev. 
James Johnston, Secretary of the London 
Missionary Conference, after a very care- 
ful and candid examination of the subject, 
taking his figures from Roman Catholic 
official documents, makes the number of 
their adherents in heathen countries in 
1886 to be 2,742,961. For the same 
year the closest calculation that can well 
be made of the adherents of nominal con- 
verts in the Protestant Missions to heathen 
countries makes the number just about 2,- 
700,000, Or almost precisely the same as the 
other. But the former, it should be no- 
ticed, are the result of almost three centu- 
ries and a half of labor, while the latter 
have almost all been gathered within the 
past hundred years. And such is the 
present condition of affairs and the un- 
mistakable trend of events that there is no 
risk in confidently affirming that Protest- 
ant Missions will soon distance the Roman 
Catholic in every element of true pros- 
perity and solid growth. 

Our rate of increase in the main mis- 
sion fields has been of late, and promises 
to continue, much more rapid than theirs. 
In Japan, for example, they count a popu- 
tion of only 30,000, largely gathered from 
their ancient adherents, while our church 
membership at the close of 1888 was 
25,500, increasing at the rate of four or 
five thousand adult baptisms yearly ; and 
25,500 communicants, mainly in Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist, and Methodist 
Churches, must mean a population of 
much more than 30,000. Nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt that in a few 
years Japan will be a Protestant country. 
Much the same is true of India, save that 
it will be a longer time before it is con- 
verted. But Protestantism will surely 
dominate it, and in only twenty years 
more, at the present rate of growth, wiil 
Overtake the superior numbers of the 
Catholics won by three centuries of labor. 
— Gospel In Ali Lanas. 


THE ORGAN of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, China's Millions, is usually full of 
interesting matter. In the last issue Mr. 
Redfern, en route for Han chung, gives 
an exciting account of a remarkable de- 
liverance from pirates, who landed on his 
boat with daggers and pistols, and began 
appropriating everything of value. The 
“nly weapon Mr. Redfern used was 





prayer, which proved so powerful that the 
robbers returned their booty and departed 
abashed, without hurting any one. The 
heathen boatmen were amazed, having 
fully expected both the robbery and the 
murder of the missionaries to have taken 
place. — Exchange. ; 





TO OBSERVE THE ECLIPSE. 

Arrangements are making for an Ameri- 
can expedition to the west coast of 
Africa to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun which will be visible there on the 
22d of December. Congress, at the last 
session, appropriated $5000 to defray the 
expenses. The preliminary details were 
arranged last week at the Navy Depart- 
ment, at a conference ordered by Secre- 
tary Tracy and attended by Commodore 
John G. Walker, Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation ; Captain R. L. Phythian, Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Observatory ; 
Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observa- 
tory ; and Prof. Simon Newcomb, Super- 
intendent of the Nautical Almanac. It was 
decided by the conference to divide the 
expedition into two parties, one under the 
direction of Prof. Todd, of Amherst Col- 
lege, and the other under Mr. Joseph Rus- 
sell, of Washington City, who is an expert 
in solar photography, and will be intrusted 
with the duty of obtaining photographs of 
the eclipse in its various phases. The ex- 
pedition will leave the United States about 
October 1, in a Government vessel, prob- 
bly the new steam cruiser Baltimore, and 
will proceed to St. Paul de Loanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions on the 
west coast of Africa. In the meantime 
this Government will have obtained per- 
mission of the Portugese Government for 
them to land. They will leave the cruiser 
at St. Paul de Loanda and proceed iuland 
until they get beyond the maiarial belt on 
the coast. There is no danger from the 
natives of that section, but the expedition 
will be accompanied by a guard of marines 
to protect the instruments from being 
meddled with or stolen. The two parties 
will separate at or near Maxima, on the 
Quanza River, and will take up separate 
stations near that’ point. They expect to 
reach the ground some time in advance of 
the date for the eclipse, so as to have all 
three instruments erected and properly 
adjusted by that date. The line of the 
centre of totality will enter the coast at a 
point about one hundred miles south of 
St. Paul de Loanda and pass directly over 
the points where stations will be placed. 
It has not yet been definitely determined 
what vessel will carry the expedition out 
to the coast, but if nothing intervenes to 
delay the fitting out of the Baltimore she 
will be selected, as she is fitted as a flag- 
ship and has plenty of cabin and berth 
room to carry the members of the expedi- 
tion, which will probably be quite numer- 
ous, as the head of each party will select 
his own subordinates.— Zhe American. 





As wE cannot live naturally without 
air, neither cap we live spiritually with- 
out prayer. 


THE PRENCH EXPOSITION AND THE 
TRIUMPHS OF PEACE. 

There is a growing disposition in the 
French people to recognize the fact that 
the triumphs of peaceful industry and art, 
and the progress of noble ideas, are more 
lasting and glorious than the triumphs of 
of war. This is manifested in the numer- 
ous Conferences on literary, scientific, eco- 
nomic, and philanthropic subjects, held 
this year by the side of the Exhibition. 
Their Presidents include some—many—of 
the most celebrated men in France. Jules 
Simon in literature, Greard and Levasseur 
in education, Meissonier in art, Mascart 
in electricity, Eiffel in construction, Fa- 
bret, Hardy, Brouardel and Charcot in 
medicine, Leon Say, Passy, Janssen and 
David, each in their specialties, speak suf- 
ficiently for the interest which these ad- 
vanced minds take in the subjects endeared 
to them by time and study. It is among 
the army of thinkers which these men 
lead, and among the ranks of this Legion 
of Honor, that the motto chosen for this 
universal festival, ‘‘ Pax et Labor,’’ finds 
its meaning and strength. A century ago 
peace would have been as sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal among the forces of the 
world, It is to the persistent effort, the 
quiet buf ceaseless agitation, the inculca- 
tion of purer and higher principles which 
they represent, that we owe whatever has 
been gained in making right instead of 
might arbiter in the affairs of men. The 
richer the hostages which men give to 
fortune in this regard, the stronger the 
foundations upon which prosperity and 
the general well-being of society rest, the 
more difficult it becomes to move the 
minds of men toward the necessity for 
strife; and what Christianity has been 
painfully and slowly producing for nearly 
2000 years, personal interest and the in- 
creased intelligence of the majorities 
which make public opinion will accom- 
plish in a hundred. The steps following 
the settlement of the Alabama claims by 
arbitration are being cut slowly but surely 
to the platform of universal peace. And 
this French Exposition of 1889 is one of 
the landmarks, for it signalizes the glory 
of peoples rather than of rulers.—/Paris 
Letter. 


HIsToryY contains no mean treasures: 
as being the biography of a nation, it par- 
takes of the richness and variety of those 
elements which make up a nation’s life. 
Whatever there is of greatness in the final 
cause of all human thought and action, 
God’s glory and man’s perfection, that is 
the measure of the greatness of history. 
Whatever there is of variety and intense in- 
terest in human nature,—in its elevation, 
whether proud as by nature, or sanctified 
as by God's grace ; in its suffering, whether 
blessed or unblessed, a martyrdom or a 
judgment ; in its strange reverses, in its 
varied adventures, in its yet more varied 
powers, its courage and its patience, its 
genius and its wisdom, its justice and its 
love, that, also, is the measure of the in- 
terest and variety of history. 

—Dr. Thomas Arnold. 
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YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
are growing in numbers and strength, al- 
most all over the world. The Convention 
which met in Philadelphia in Fifth month 
last, the Report of which is now before 
us, was International only as it was Amer- 
ican; having delegates from the United 
States and Territories, and from all the 
British Provinces north of us. No atten- 
darice from South America is reported. 
Interesting accounts were given of kin- 
dred organizations in Japan and India. 
The total membership of the Associations 
reported in this Convention is 195,456; 
active membership, 94,120. Value of 
buildings, $6,829,395; total property 
(including libraries, &c.), $8,944,685. 
The active members, who are all members 
also of evangelical churches, have increased 
in number about sixty thousand in ten years. 
It is said that the spiritual fruit, seems to 
have been quite equal to what might have 
been expected from a faithful improve- 
ment of the new opportunies created by 
the employment of the great increase in 
what are called the ‘‘ secular agencies.”’ 
This last expression refers to the recog- 
nized purpose of the Associations, to pro- 
vide for the spiritual, intellectual, social 
and physical improvement of their mem- 
bers; the spiritual always being kept in 
view as the ultimate end towards which all 
else is to lead. 


Occasion for such work is universal. At 
the late Convention, Elbert B. Monroe 
said : 


‘¢ Young men areeverywhere, and young 
men are in the lands of the East. Strange 
as it may seem, we don’t realize this even 
when we visit them, and see them in their 
own homes. Their appearance, dress, 
manners, customs, all differ so widely from 
ours that we don’t realize the more nn- 
merous and vital points in which they are 
like ourselves. To answer aright this 
question now before us, we must realize 
that the young men of China, Japan, In- 
dia and Turkey, have like passions with 
ourselves; are tempted in all points like 
as we are, and as we sink before the temp- 
ter, so they fall. These are the young men 
whose Macedonian cry from another con- 
tinent, reaches our ears to-day—youny 
men with sorrows, temptations and needs 
like our own. We must realize their need. 
I stood one day within the walls of that 
wonderful monastery of Mar Sabo, cling 
ing to the precipitous sides of the Brook 
Kedron. The world seemed indeed shut 
out. I met there a bright young monk 
from Bethlehem. He told me his duty 


was to be there to worship God, by vigil 
and prayer, and to train his soul for better 
service. I said to him, ‘ Tell me, are the 
world and its temptations really shut out ? 
Can you control your thoughts and live 


‘| in close communion with God here? Are 


you pure in heart?” The black eye look- 
ed in mine with an intensity that told me 
he felt in his soul what he said, when he 
replied thoughtfully, ‘Sir, the devil is 
everywhere.’ Yes, the devil zs every- 
where seeking the young men. He is lead- 
ing the young men of Japan, China, Tur- 
key and India to their ruin. They call to 
us for help.”’ 


John T. Swift, of Tokyo, Japan, said : 


‘IT wish you could for a moment visit 
the city of Tokyo, which has a population 
of twelve hundred thousand, containing 
eighty thousand students, young men in- 
tellectually bright and keen as any set of 
students I ever met, but who are becom- 
ing skeptical if not atheistic, because they 
have not the gospel presented to them. 
They are approachable more readily, as 
we know from our experience, by the 
young men of their own class, who under- 
stand them. If you could have seen with 
me the work accomplished by some of the 
bright Christian young men of Japan, you 
would realize that they are young men of 
like mettle with ourselves. Not long ago, 
there was in one of the leading papers of 
Japan, an article from a Japanese student 
in Berlin, who reviewed the work of the 
missionaries in Japan. He acknowledged 
the great debt his country owed them for 
their self-denying labors, but he added 
that the Japanese should clearly under- 
stand that these men were sent to them 
as a degraded nation. Now, we are ina 
position to disabuse both our Japan- 
ese brethren and ourselves of the impres- 
sion that we seek them as an ignorant, de- 
graded class of men. Rather do we know 
we are going to some of the brightest and 
proudest men on the face of the earth. 
What I say of Japan, I think I may say of 
India. The young men of India, to whom 
our Associations are going, are men of 
keen intellect. Andto India, I bless God 
to-day, that one of the strongest and 
brightest, as well as most spiritual of our 
workers (the general secretary of the Phi- 
ladelphia Association), has, under the gui- 
dance of God, given himself to work for 
young men in that empire.’’ 





NON CLERICAL CHRISTIAN WORK.—Two 
characteristics are prominent in the Young 
Men’s and the parallel Women’s Christian 
Associations: they are all ‘‘ union,”’ un- 
denominational, or rather co-denomina- 
tional; and they are bands of lay, not 
professional or clerical workers. Both of 


these things belong to our present era. 
A few ages ago, neither would have been 
to any extent possible. Arrogant churches 
and bigoted sects were then not in any 
mood to combine; many of the best of 
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men had not found the secret of tolerance 
and of membership in the ‘ flock with 
many folds.” Zealous men then, like 
Loyola, Xavier, and many others, formed 
orders for religious work ; every one thus 
engaged, if not a priest, mork, friar, or 
nun, being in some way marked as iden- 
tified not only with a service but with an 
exclusive, not an inclusive organization. 
Even the least sectarian of the bodies so 
formed, as the ‘ Unitas Fratrum,” now 
known as the Moravian Church, became 
what we call to-day a denomination. 
George Fox has been recently said to have 
originated a ‘‘ religious order,’’ which he 
called the Society of Friends. He cer- 
tainly meant to do no such thing, in any 
exclusive sense; but the ‘‘ environment,” 
within two or three generations, accom. 
plished very nearly that result. Yet the 
term ‘‘ monastic,’’ as used by Jonathan B. 
Hodgkin in his late discourse on ‘* Three 
Phases of Quakerism,” is hardly descrip- 
tive. The monastic life was originally 
and chiefly secluded from the world as 
well as ascetic. Fox’s and Penn’s ideal 
was to be ‘‘in the world but not of it.” 
Still, the external peculiarities of the Early 
Friends caused a personal seclusion, anal- 
ogous to the local isolation of the monas, 
tery. There was a reason of necessity for 
this outward as well as inward separation 
from the world in their time. 
too far in advance of their age to be un- 
derstood by it. It was theirs to blaze the 
way through an almost trackless forest ; 
in order to lead they must be seen. Since 
they could not be conspicuous by the 
color of the cardinal, or banners like 
those of the Salvation Army, they became 
so by the very reverse, the uniform of 
utter simplicity. On principle, we need 
the simplicity still ; occasion for the uni- 
form has passed away. ‘Tracks have been 
blazed through the forest; side by side 
many bodies of men move together, not 
alike in opinion, or in the manner of their 
progress; but all desiring to reach the 
same Promised Land. 





ANOTHER TENDENCY of our age is illus- 
trated by the organization above spoken 
of: that is, to make work the most promi- 
nent aim among religious men and wo- 
men. Romanism and Anglicanism, living, 
moving and having their being in ritual, 
make it the centre of all things in religion. 
We may admire the devotedness of ritual- 
istic brotherhoods and Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; but, in all candor, much must 
be abated from our estimate of the good 
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they do, when we remember to what they 
lead their converts: to the altar, the con- 
fessional, absolution and extreme unction ; 
the priesthood of men, rather than the 
High Priesthood of Christ. 

Luther and the other Reformers did not 
quite abandon ritual. Their standard of 
morals was above that of Rome. But their 
leading idea, and that of contending sects 
after them, was and _has been, doctrine. 
Many a martyr has perished because of 
his proscribed belief. History does not 
acquit John Calvin of a share in the 
death, although he would have spared the 
burning, of at least one heretic, Servetus. 

Truth was very devoutly sought and 
courageously advocated by the Early 
Friends ; but more than any previous re- 
formers they Jaid stress upon character ; 
the imparted as well as the imputed right- 
eousness of Christ; sanctification and the 
going on to perfection as inseparable in 
experience (however distinguishable in 
thought) from justification. Very labori- 
ous also, in their way, were those reformers 
of the seventeenth century. But our own 
period must be regarded as pre-eminently 
that of Christian work. Jesus proclaimed 
the sacred duty of this, and set it forth in 
His perfect example, from the beginning ; 
the Apostles and many noble successors 
since have ucted out His lesson of service 
faithfully. But while maturing Christian 
thought embraces now, better than ever 
before, the harmony of all purposes of 
every consecrated life, in devotion, right 
belief, character and work, it is the last 
of these that now receives the most stress 
in the Christian world. 


—_———- me - 


Is TOO MUCH emphasis placed, to-day, 
on the duty and privilege, the absorbing 
importance of Christian work? No; so 
far as this itself is concerned. It rings in 
our ears on every side, with gathering en- 
thusiasm: Christian Associations, Endea- 
vor Societies, Temperance Unions, Mis- 
sionary organizations; uniting together 
many hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, and even children. An _ idle 
church is now an anomaly, an idle Chris- 
tian must be a lonely man or woman. 
Professor Drummond’s College organizers 
have dwelt (as we have heard some of 
them do) almost exclusively on service, 
with character; very little on Christian 
truth. 

Are we wrong in imagining here a speck 
of danger? Next in favor to the idea of 
service with some of the conspicuous lead- 
ets of to-day is, thagof devotedly fol- 
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lowing the Person of Christ. Noble, glo- 
rious indeed is this ideal! Realized fully, 
as He would have it realized, it is the be- 
all of religion. But some of those who 
most press this thought say also ‘* Never 
mind what you believe about Christ ; only 
love Him, adore Him, try to be like 
Him; that is all.’’ Jesus said to some 
who questioned Him, ‘‘ This is the work 
of God, to de/ieve on Him whom He hath 
sent.”’ One phase of modern, very recent 
and now current infidelity (sometimes 
called Elsmerism) attempts to unite two 
incompatible things: disbelief in the his- 
torical truth of the New Testament, and 
enthusiastic admiration, adoration, of Je- 
sus, as an ideal example and leader of 
men. However much better this may be 
than blank atheism or Ingersollism, it is 
hard to say; but it is self-destructive, and 
it must carry down with it, as it falls to 
pieces, the spurious ethics and benevo- 
lence which are its pride. 


Let Christian work be the cry and the 
actuality of our time, more and more. 
But let the Truth also be sacred to our al- 
legiance ; let holiness be ever an essentia- 
part of the Christian ideal; and let the 
one thing needful never be forgotten, the 
part of worship, Mary’s part, not ‘‘ cum- 
bered about many things.’ ‘‘ They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 





ERRATUM.—lIn the Historical Outline of 
the Modern Peace Movement in our last 
number, No. 4, above the middle of the 
middle column, page 55, 1876 should be 
1867. 





YounG MEN who are assailed by the 
specious objection of antagonism between 
science and theology, note with plea- 
sure, that Sir William Thomson,F. R. S., 
presided over the annual meeting of the 
Christian Evidence Society. He has been 
a hard student of science for forty-three 
years ; has filled the chair of the British 
Association; has been regarded by Eu- 
rope and America as among the highest 
living authorities in matters touching the 
genesis of the world; and has remained 
a firm Christian, and a daily reader of 
the Bible the whole time. On this oc- 
casion, Sir William said: 

‘* Speaking of scoffers who say that all 
things continued as they were from the 
beginning of the creation, Peter affirmed 
that ‘all these things shall be dissolved ; ’ 
to him it appeared that physical science 
absolutely demonstrated the truth of the 
Apostle’s words. There was no possi- 
bility of things going on as they had done 
during the last 6,000 years.’’ 

— The Christian, 
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Continued from page 57. 


Eighth Mo. 8th.—The Yearly Meeting con- 
vened at 10 o'clock A.M. After the meeting 
had gathered into silence vocal prayers were: 
offered by Allen Jay and Abraham Fisher, 
Henry Stanley Newman read part of the 24th 
chapter of Acts, commenting on the words : 
‘« And when they had prayed, the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together, 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they spake the word of God with bold- 
ness,” &c, 

William Wetherald quoted part of the 2d 
chapter of Fphesians and beautifully com- 
mented thereon, After which the Clerk read 
the opening minute. 

Certificates were read for Friends in at- 
tendance from other Yearly Meetings, as fol- 
lows: Henry Stanley. Newman, London ;: 
Allen Jay, Indiana; William Wetherald, 
Canada; Mary G, Underhill, New York; 
Thomas Jay and wife, Sarah Jay, an elder, 
Indiana ; Charles W. Goddard and wife, Han- 
nah M. Goddard, New England; Rachel 
Bailey, Indiana; Washington Hadley and 
Naomi Hadley, elders, Kansas; Henry E, 
Peele and wife, Mary Peele, members, West- 
ern, 

The Clerk extended to all these messen- 
gers of Christ a loving welcome, in which 
there was a very full and general expression 
of union throughout the meeting. 

Henry Stanley Newman said he was thank- 
ful to be the bearer of a message of love 
from London Yearly Meeting to the Friends 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. Whether 
we are on one side of the Atlantic or the 
other, we are all one in Christ Jesus. 

A committee was appointed to prepare re-. . 
turning minutes for Friends in attendance 
with credentials. 

The London General Epistle was then 
read, Several points in this excellent Epis~ 
tle took deep hold upon the meeting. 

The sentiment that it is our lives that are 
to recommend the Christian religion to the 
masses that are around us seemed of special 
interest, as well as the expressions setting 
forth so clearly and forcibly the views of 
Friends on the important subject of peace 
and arbitration and the utter inconsistency 
of war with the spirit of Christianity. 

The utterances conveying the substance of 
our belief, concerning worship and service 
—that we are a priesthood of believers—that 
we cannot serve nor worship by proxy, neither 
tolerate anything inclining to the one man 
system, were encouraging and helpful to us, 
In a word we were cheered and comforted 
by the reading of this epistle, which was re- 
commended to be printed and attached to 
our minutes, 

A committee was appointed to have a care 
in regard tothe arrangement for meetings om 
First-day. 

Afternoon Session.—After a little time of 
devotion and waiting upon the Lord, James 
W. Copelan on behalf of the Representatives, 
reported the name of Lyndon L. Hobbs for 
Clerk, and Josiah Nicholson and James E, 
Cartland for Assistants ; which the meeting 
approved and appointed them to that service, 
Before the reading of epistles from other 
Yearly Meetings it was thought best to ap- 
point a committee to prepare and produce 
to a future sitting, epistles to all the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond, 

Epistles were then read from London, 
Dublin, Indiana, New York, New England, 
Baltimore, Western, Ohio, Canada and Kan- 
sas. In thus reading the salutations of love 
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from Friends on both sides of the Atlantic, 
our hearts were cheered. and refreshed and 
brought seemingly near together. 

Sixth-day Morning, 9th.—Represntative 
Meeting met according to adjournment. The 
committee having the care of building a 
vault for the safe keeping of valuable papers, 
documents, &c., reported the work complet- 
ed, and John W. Woody and Abigail N. 
Mendenhall were appointed custodians with 
liberty to draw on the treasurer for the ex- 
pense of rewriting such papers as should be 
transcribed. 

Adjourned to Second-day morning. 

The Yearly Meeting re-assembled at Io 
“o'clock, A. M. 

Before the opening minute was read, two 
or three Friends were engaged in vocal 
prayer. 

The epistle from Iowa having come to 
hand, was read, 

Henry Stanley Newman thought there was 
a beautiful sentiment brought out in this re- 
garding the pruning knife. Where there is 
vigorous life and growth it is sometimes 
needed, but is of no use when there is nothing 
but death, and consequently no growth, 
Healthy spiritual life and growth are what 
we need; then the pruning knife can some- 
times be used to great advantage. 

Abraham Fisher was impressed with the 
-exhortation to the church to keep up a vigor- 
ous onslaught against sin. No church can 
have life and flourish without keeping up an 
energetic warfare against sin in every form. 

The meeting then entered upon the con- 
sideration of the state of Society, which re- 
vealed the fact that many deficiencies still 
exist among us, 

In all the meetings there was shown to be 
lack of faithfulness in the attendance upon 
public worship, as well as in the devotional 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer in the 
home and family. 

Allen Jay said, when he heard the statis- 
tical statement of the neglect of Bible read- 
ang and prayer in the families, he could well 
understand why so many meetings had such 
a small attendance, If there isnot a meeting 
in the home, the inmates of that home are 
mot likely to be regular attenders of meeting. 
Show me the condition of the homes, and I 
will show you the condition of your meetings. 
‘Unless we make an aggressive warfare 
against sin we go backward. Family wor- 
ship must be maintained, 

Thomas Jay looked upon the use of strong 
drink and tobacco as a great hindrance to the 
progress of religion. He exhorted us not to 
cease our efforts against their use until the 
church is clear. Also, gave a strong testi- 
mony against the spirit of war everywhere 
.and under all circumstances, 

Henry Stanley Newman also referred to 
the deficiencies in the attendance of meet- 
ings, and thought the difficulty was largely 
wing to lack of proper organization for car- 
axying forward the various departments of 
Christian work, Systematic organization and 
faithfulness in the discharge of every Chris- 
tian duty were lovingly pressed home to our 
hearts, 


Sixth-day afternoon, 2 0'clock P. M.—Joint 
session. After the singing of a hymn and vocal 
prayer, Rufus P. King, who had been liber- 
ated one year ago for Gospel service in the 
West Indies, returned his minute with a very 
dnteresting and instructive report. 

The Committee on Evangelistic work pro- 
‘duced a report, showing that their labors, 
ander divine guidance had been owned and 
dlessed, in bringing many toa knowledge 
of the Saviour, and increasing the member- 
ship of our branch of the Church. Henry 
Stanley Newman encouraged the committee, 


on Ministry and Oversight, met at 8% 
o'clock A. M. 
Wm. Wetherald was engaged in testimony 
and vocal prayer. 


elders neither to be idle nor discouraged, 





and gave an interesting account of their 
work and their methods of work in London 
Yearly Meeting in gathering souls to Christ 
and within the pale of the Church, 


Our committee was continued and en- 


couraged to press forward in this depart- 
ment of Christian work. The Yearly Meet- 
ing made an appropriation of two hundred 
dollars for the use of the committee the 
coming year, and a subscription taken in the 
face of the meeting, resulted in raising near- 
ly three hundred dollars more for the same 
purpose. 


The subject referred from last year, as to 


whether subordinate meetings might grant 
returning minutes to Friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly meeting who come amongst us 
was considered at some length, and finally 
left with the meetings to act in this matter as 
they see proper. 


Seventh-day, Eighth mo. roth—Meeting 
As the meeting gathered 


Allen Jay followed with 
a touching exhortation to ministers and 


but to work forthe Lord in faith, quoting 
the words of Nehemiah, “‘ Then said I unto 
them, ye see the distress that we are in, how 
Jerusalem lieth waste, and the gates thereof 
are burned with fire; come and let us build 
up the wall of Jerusalem that we be no 
more a reproach, and they said let us arise 
up and build, So they strengthened their 
hands for this good work. But when the 
enemies heard it they laughed usto scorn, 
and despised us, Then answered I them, 
the God of Heaven he will prosper us; 
therefore we, His servants will arise and 
build.” When ministers and elders are too 
much discouraged they are just preaching 
the funerals of their own meetings. We 
should not speak so much of doubts and 
fears and discouragements, each one has 
enough of these for himself—rather let us 
speak of our joys and blessings. “I will 
bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall 
be continually in my mouth.” Thomas Jay 
thought we lacked faith, exhorted us to 
step out in faith. God took care of Daniel 
and those cast in the fire, so He will take 
care of us, We need not doubt his promises, 
They are yea and amen forever, Win, 
Richardson reminded us that “In all their 
affliction He was afflicted, and the angel of 
His presence saved them,” In His love and 
in His pity he redeemed them. Also, in all 
our afflictions and trials the Master sitteth at 
the mouth of the furnace. At this time the 
representatives reported the name of Marv 
Woody for clerk, and that of Hugh W. 
Dixon for assistant, of which the meeting 
approved. 

Yearly Meeting met at 10 o'clock in joint 
session. 

After some devotional exercises the Clerk 
read the opening minute. After which the 
first annual report of the Trustees and Presi- 
dent of Guilford College was read, being 
the 53d report of the institution, 


The first part of this report brought out 
facts showing much improvement in the 
condition of farm, stock and grounds, while 
the President’s report was comprehensive 
and replete with interest, and was listened 
to with profound attention, The whole was 
heartily approved, and the appointments re- 
commended were made. 


Interesting remarks were made on the im- 
portance and progress of education among 
Friends in North Carolina, and the appar- 
ently bright future before Guilford College, 
by Allen Jay, H. S. Newman, Mary G. Un- 





derhill, Wm. Wetherald, Thomas Jay and 
Washington Hadley. 

Ten thousand copies of the report were or- 
dered to be printed for distribution and for 
the use of the Committee on Endowment. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
made an encouraging report—giving nume- 
rous incidents and facts of interest. 

A report on Sabbath-school work was read 
and a plan of work recommended, which 
was Satisfactory. Among many valuable 
suggestions for successful Sabbath school 
work, one was that we might study well 
good lesson helps, but leave them all at 
home when we go to Sabbath-school. 

Second-day Morning, Eighth mo, 12th.— 
The Yearly Meeting assembled a little later 
than the hour adjourned to. 

After a time of silent and vocal prayer, 
the Clerk opened the meeting, and a com. 
mittee was appointed to prepare a letter to 
Francis T. King, expressing to him our sin- 
cere appreciation of his devoted and faithful 
labor in North Carolina in connection with 
our religious and educational work, 

At this time Thomas Jay visited women’s 
meeting. 

A proposition from Deep River Quarter to 
establish a new Quarterly. Meeting, com- 
posed of Deep Creek and East Bend Monthly 
Meetings,called to be Yadkin Valley Quarter, 
was endorsed, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to attend the opening of said 
meeting, 

Our Indian Committee made a satisfactory 
report, and also produced a report from B, 
C. Hobbs, giving a very interesting account 
of the educational work among the Chero- 
kees in the western part of our State. 

James R. Jones, who had visited this field 
during the past year, bore testimony to the 
very practical and efficient work carried on 
there. 

The Peace Committee presented their re- 
port, and the subject was considered with 
much interest, 

A strong expression in appreciation of 
Daniel Hill’s work was immediately backed 
up by asubscription of over $30 for his use, 
and placed in the hands of Allen Jay, who, 
in paying it over, was instructed also to ex- 
press to him the gratitude of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting on account of his arduous 
labors in the cause of Peace. 

Henry Stanley Newman encouraged the 
distribution of peace literature. In view of 
the warlike attitude of some of the eastern 
countries and the seeming drift of public 
sentiment in our own government in favor 
of preparing for war in time of peace, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare, and subse- 
quently produced a memorial to Congress, 
asking that the peaceful method of settling 
all difficulties by arbitration be substitute 
for the cruel practice of war. 

Under a concern for the education of 
young women of our Society not able to edu- 
cate themselves, Mary M. Hobbs, of Guilford 
College, visited Men’s Meeting, and was so 
favored to present the subject, that the meet- 
ing seemed at once to enter into feeling and 
sympathy with her in the concern, and in a 
few minutes raised nearly two hundred dol- 
lars to aid in the good work of educating the 
girls of our Yearly Meeting. 

2 P. M.—The subject of giving returning 
minutes to Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was again considered, and it was 
agreed to leave the matter with subordinate 
meetings to act according to theis own judg- 
ment, 

The Committee on Home Mission work 
produced a report which was satisfactory, 
and the committee was continued, 


Third-day Morngyg, Eighth Mo. 1, 3th. — 
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SYSTEMS OF SHORT-HAND. 


Alcoholic Congress sitting in Paris to con- 
sider the evidence collected by a very im- 
portant committee of the French Senate 
on the drink-traffic in that country. It is 
earnestly hoped that the discussion will 
lead to the devising of some means of ex- 
trication from the social morass into which 
France’s mistaken policy of ‘free trade 
in drink’? has plunged her. That it has 
resulted in a terrible increase of lunacy, 
suicide, disease, and crime generally, is 
certain. The disease has obtained so firm 
a hold upon France—formerly reputed to 
be a very sober country—that the reme- 
dy, to be effectual, must be drastic. Asa 
check upon the drinking prevalent amongst 
children, which is the most painful feature 
of the case, cannot the English institution 
of the Band of Hope be introduced in 


Tue Woman's Journal mentions a 
young artist of Boston, a Miss Caroline 
King, who was earning a fair income, but 
was anxious to make enough in addition 
to enable’ her to visit Paris in the in- 
terest of her art studies. A New York 
firm made a contract with her for a series 
of designs representing the various indus- 
tries of women, and Miss King received 
an order for three hundred dollars, which 
would enable her to make the Paris trip ; 
but being informed that they were to be 
used to decorate cigarette packages, Miss 
King felt that she could not conscientious- 
ly furnish them. She gave up the three- 
hundred-dollar order and with it her Eu- 
ropean trip. 












BY PROF. ELDON MORAN, ST. LOUIS, MO.* 


Persons not informed think there are 
scores of systems of short-hand in common 
use—about as many different systems as 
reporters, some suppose. This is a great 
mistake. In Germany there are but two 
in common use; only about three in 
France, and in America not more than 
half a dozen worthy of notice. There are, 
of course, more than six authors—perhaps 
two dozen. They are teachers, not in- 
ventors. A great majority of them advo- 
cate the Pitman system. We hear of the 
systems of Longley, Munson, Burnz, 





France >— Zhe Christian. 


A SINGULAR argument in favor of the 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 


2 
A hunter, named Buckshanks, came to 


Scott-Browne, Graham and others. They 
are all Pitman, however, and the distinc- 
tion in name is. made for convenience 
mainly. These writers differ in detail, and 


Sunday Closing of Public-houses comes 
from Liverpool, where the School Board, 
on the motion of Miss Davies, have re- 
solved to send a petition to Parliament, 
in which it is stated that ‘the sale of in- 
toxicating drink on Sunday militates 
against objects for which the School Board 






one of Allen Jay’s meetings down South. 
Hc was very hardened, and was known to 
have killed fifteen our seventeen people. 
The soles of his feet were so hard from 
constant hunting in the wilds without 
boots that they had become like leather, 
and his soul was in much the same case. 


that is about all. It would not be seriously 
claimed that they were the originators of 
the system they present. 
A few characteristic differences between: 
the various authors may be of interest. 
Graham is the shortest, but the hardest 







to learn. 


was called into existence.’”’ The Liver- 
pool Board have discovered that Sun- 
day drinking is followed in only too 
many cases by appeals for the remission of 
school fees; but what about the effect of 
it upon the children themselves ?— Zhe 
Christian. 


AN ARTICLE in Zhe Century Magazine, 
on ‘‘ The Temperance Question in India,’’ 
is written by one who is fully acquainted 
with the subject. He tells us that intox 
icating liquors in India are designated by 
the natives ‘“‘ Government Shame Water.”’ 
Hindu and Mohammedan rulers discour- 
aged their manufacture and use. The Eng- 
lish Government took the manufacture 
into their hands, made itself the bar- 
keeper to the Indian Empire, and obtain- 
ed a revenue frorn the sale of intoxicants 
‘among the people whose social customs 
were in favor of temperance. This is an 
indictment that pught to be read with 
shame. The writer adds: ‘‘ The proof is 
overwhelming that the temperate Hindus 
are becoming a nation of drunkards.” 
Happily, there are native movements to 
arrest it. 


THE CHIEF KHAME, of Bechuanaland, 
says the London Christian, lately wrote as 


follows to the assistant commissioner of 


that protectorate: ‘I fear Lo Bengula 
less than I fear brandy. I fougnt with Lo 
Bengula when he had his tather’s great 
warriors from Natal, and drove him back, 
and he never came again, and God, who 
helped me then, would help me again. Lo 
Bengula never gives me a sleepless night. 
But to fight against drink is to fight against 
demons, and not against men. I dread 
the white man’s drink more than all 
the assegais of the Matabele, which kill 
men’s bodies, and it is quickly over; but 
drink pute devils in men, and destroys 
both their souls and their bodies forever. 
Its wounds never heal.” 





But at last he was convicted for sin, and 
was in earnest for salvation. Something, 
however, was evidently in the way of his 
finding peace. So the Friends asked him 
plainly, ‘‘ Is there not something holding 
you back that keeps you from salvation ?” 
‘*T guess there is one thing that keeps me 
back,”” he replied ; ‘* put your ear down 
to me, and I will tell what it is. There is 
one other man that Iam under a vow to 
kill the first chance I can get, and after 
that I’ll be a Christian.’’ The Friend, in 
astonishment, said, ‘*‘ And do you think 
you car be a Christian in that spirit? Un- 
less you can love your enemy you can 
never be a Christian.” ‘‘Is that so?” 
replied the hunter. After awhile, he said, 
‘¢ I'll forgive the man, then; I won’t kill 
him.’’ And so the wild hunter became a 
Christian. Some time afterwards he came 
to the missionary and said, ‘‘ I am going 
to see the man that I was under an engage- 
ment to kill.” The missionary tried to 
persuade him not to go into such danger, 
as it would probably be at the peril of his 
life. Buckshanks answered, ‘‘ The Lord 
lays it upon me to go and tell the man I 
am a Christian.” He went across the 
country, and when he reached the place, 
the man saw him, seized his gun, and 
pointing it at him through the window, 
told him he would shoot him dead if he 
dared come nearer. Buckshanks, unarm- 
ed, moved forward, and no shot was fired. 
‘*T am come to tell you that I have given 
my heart to God, and am now a Chris- 
tian; and want you to give your heart to 
God.’’ Ina short time they were both 
on their knees in prayer; and his enemy 
was converted. 


——— NS 


Piety which does not sweeten a man’s 
natural temper, may be compared to 


fruit, good in its kind, but not unripe. 
—Dillwyn's “ Reflections.”’ 





He has more brevity than is 
needed, and his system is too difficult for 
most people. It is quite perfect in what 
may be termed the mathematical sense ;: 
but there are so many fine turns and deli- 
cately contrived characters in his report- 
ing style, that persons only who are hard 
students and possess considerable artistic 
ability are capable of making a success. 
of it. 

Munson, of New York, is a clear andi 
popular author. 

Scott-Browne, editor of the Reporters” 
Journal, is an old teacher and an acute 
writer on the theory and practice of short- 
hand. 

Longley, of California, sticks very close 
to the Pitman, and his books are clearly 
written, and unusually well suited to the 
purpose of instruction. 

Watson, of Maryland, has produced am 
exceptional book, both in regard to the: 
originality of its principles, and the novel- 
ty of its teaching. 


forms the system completely, making use 
of the old Pitman material in constructing 
what is known as the connective vowel 
system. His corresponding style is easy 
to read and quickly learned, but being too 
slow for reporting purposes, is not popular. 

Cross, of Chicago, author of ‘* Eclectic 
Short-hand,” presents an entirely original 
system, of which one main feature is that 
it is not phonetic, but is what may be 
termed orthographical, following the old 
spelling to a large extent. His alphabet 
is derived, not from the circle, like the 
Pitman, but from the ellipse, after the 
manner of the German systems. His 
method is quickly learned, but the notes 
are not easy to read. 

Pernin, of Detroit, has translated and 
adapted the French light line system of 
Duploye. Connective vowels are used and 





*Moran Short: Hand Co., Olin Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lindsley, author of Takigraphy, trans-- 





lect, 
aceer 
these 
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consonant position discarded. This system 
is legible but not exceedingly rapid. 

A few other authors, each popular in his 
own sphere, and more or less known to 
fame, are the following: Osgoodby, of 
Rochester ; Haven and Humphrey, of Phi- 
ladelphia; Howard and Palmer, of Cin- 
cinnati; Bishop, of New York; Allen, of 
Boston ; Barnes and Rogers, of St. Louis; 
Kimball, of Chicago; Marsh, of San Fran- 
cisco; Morris, of Massachusetts; Thorn- 
ton, of Buffalo; Scovil, of New York; 
Day of Cleveland; Hall, of Milwaukee, 
and others. 

Isaac Pitman, inventor of phonography, 
the most popular of all short hand sys- 
tems, began publishing half a century ago. 
Within this time the sale of his principal 
instruction books may be roughly estimat- 
ed as follows: The ‘* Reporters’ Com- 
panion,” about one hundred and forty- 
five thousand copies; the ‘* Manual,’’ 
four hundred and seventy five thousand ; 
the ‘* Teacher,” nearly one and a quarter 
million. He also published a dictionary, 
a phrase book, and various lesser works. 
His weekly Journal numbers 20,000 sub- 
scribers. This, however, does not convey 
an adequate idea of the extent to which 
the system of which he is the chief orgi- 
nator has spread abroad. Various teachers 
and authors, embracing Mr. Pitman’s own 
brothers and sons, have published bocks, 
many of which have met with a large sale. 
The manual of Benn Pitman, the chief 
American author, has sold to the extent of 
about 400,000 copies. The Pitman sys- 
tem, as a whole, in its present state of per- 
fection, is a growth, the result of almost 
countless experiments made by conscienti- 
ous workmen and thoughtful writers. Each 
author has to some extent modified his 
own original presentation of the system ; 
but none, perhaps, have made so many 
changes as Mr. Pitman himself. One of 
the inevitable consequences of this grad- 
ual development is that reporters who 
learned ten, twenty or thirty years ago, 
write the system somewhat differently 
from each other, and a style differing also 
from the system as it is taught to day. The 
system as presented by the inventor is that 
most employed in England and the British 
Provinces. The Benn Pitman system is 
the one most followed in America. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


To be broadly capable, readily acquired 
and easily remembered, a short-hand sys- 
tem must be scientific—not merely expe- 
ditious. A collection of arbitrary expe- 
pedients, if sufficiently large, may serve 
for reproducing ordinary discourse ; but 
the inventiveness of the reporter, or the 
old cumbersome long hand, must be re- 
sorted to when newly coined words, unusual 
proper names, technical terms or provin- 
Cialisms, are encountered. A system, to 
be scientific, must have a basis of princi- 
ple; be so related to known sciences as to 
be quickly apprehended ; so facile as to 

equal to any emergency of speed, dia- 
lect, borrowed words or foreign name or 
aceent. The Pitman phonography meets 
these requirements. No matter what 
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changes the language may undergo, it will 
be impossible for it to extend beyond the 
capabilities of this far reaching system. It 
is adapted, first of all, to the human voice 
in general and, incidentally, to the Eng- 
lish language in particular. 





ee --- ——___ 


OUR ENGLISH. 





The progress of civilization and Chris- 
tianity requires tne predominance of one 
language as a medium of international in- 
tercourse. The Greek first fulfilled this 
mission since the conquest of Alexander 
the Great; it gave the world a classical 
literature of philosophy, history, eloquence 
and poetry ; it bound Europe and Asia to- 
gether ; it became the organ of the ever- 
lasting truths of the gospel, and hence 
must be studied to this day as the key for 
the understanding of Plato and Aristotle, 
of St. Paul and St. John. In the Middle 
Ages, the Latin took its place in all 
learned discussions, international treaties, 
and even in public worship; it is still the 
Official language of the Roman Church, 
which embraces two hundred millions of 
souls, and hence it is still indispensable to 
the scholar. Since the brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV., and more particularly since 
the conquests of Napoleon, the French 
has supplanted the Latin as the language 
of diplomacy, of fashion, of cookery, and 
of polite society, and a knowledge of it is 
an essential part of higher education and 
comfort in European travel. But for the 
last half-century the English has been 
steadily gaining over the French, and bids 
fair to supplant it as the international 
organ in commerce and diplomacy. 

It is a significant fact that in the recent 
Samoan Conference at Berlin the English 
was used for the first time on the continent 
of Europe in the discussions and in the 
treaty. The Conference was opened in 
French, but the British and American dele- 
gates naturally preferred their own lan- 
guage, and, as Count Herbert Bismarck, 
like his father, the great chancellor, speaks 
three languages with equal correctness and 
ease, the English was decided upon. This 
is quite a change since the Oriental Con- 
ference of 1878, which was likewise held 
in Berlin, but exclusively conducted in 
French. The English and American na- 
tions occupy the first rank in colonization 
and commerce, why, then, should not 
their language take the lead ?>—Dr. Philip 
Schaff, in S. S. Times. 








IN THE first planting of Christianity in 
the world, by what weak instruments was 
it done! Christ did not choose eloquent 
orators, or men of authority in the courts 
ot kings and emperors, but twelve poor 
mechanics and fishermen; and these not 
sent together in a troop, but some to take 
one country to conquer it, and some an- 
other—the most ridiculous course in ap- 
pearance that could be imagined; and 
yet in how short a time was the gospel 
spread, and churches planted by them in 
the several kingdoms of the world ! 
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COURAGE OF DUTY. 


A high degree of this courage may be 
manifested by those who are naturally 
timid, and who are by no means insensible 
of the risks they encounter; but in whom 
the sense of duty overpowers all emotions 
of fear. Such devotion to duty was mani- 
fested by Elisha Tyson, who lived in Balti- 
more in the early part of this century, and 
who devoted much of his time to rescuing 
from slavery those who were illegally held 
in bondage. Public sentiment had not 
then been fully awakened to the evils of 
slavery ; so that E. Tyson's efforts met 
with little sympathy, but brought upon 
him the ill-will of many, and the charge 
of officious intermeddling, as well as often 
exposed him to personal dangers. The 
account preserved of him says, ‘‘ When- 
ever he perceived the absence of a link in 
the chain of title to a slave, he filed a pe- 
tition for the trial of the right, regardless 
of the vituperation and abuse, which, on 
these occasions, always flowed in plentiful 
streams. Indian origin, a free maternal 
ancestor, or the importation of progeni- 
tors from a foreign country, as they broke 
the fetters of bondage, were the objects of 
his inquiries. He took his measures with 
great caution, and never filed a petition 
till his own mind, at least, was free from 
doubt, as to the right of the slave to 
liberty. He is said, in the course of his 
life, to have been instrumental in liber- 
ating two thousand slaves !” 

‘* Superior to fear himself, the terror of 
his name, and the firmness of his charac- 
ter, paralyzed the slave dealer. On one 
occasion, learning that a negro entitled to 
liberty was confined on board of a ship 
lying at anchor about a mile from Balti- 
more, just about to sail for New Orleans, 
he procured two officers and~ approached 
the vessel. When within hearing, he said 
to the dealer, ‘ I understand that a colored 
person in thy possession is entitled to his 
treedom.’ Upon the trader’s denial of 
the allegation, Tyson read some docu- 
ments which described the negro’s person 
and evidenced his manumission ; but just 
at that instant, a breeze induced the cap- 
tain to order the hoisting of the sails to 
put to sea. Sensible of the importance of 
prompt exertion, our philanthropist de- 
clared his intention to board, desiring the 
constables to follow him ; when the dealer, 
unsheathing his dagger, swore ‘that the 
first man that set foot upon that ship was 
a dead man:’ Without consulting the cold 
dictates of prudence, Elisha Tyson leaped 
on board, crying out, ‘ Then I will be that 
man.’ The ruffian retreated in dismay, 
suffering his victim to be dragged from the 
hold where he was secured, without resist- 
ance, and without a murmur. The trader 
was invited to contest his right to the 
negro in a court of justice, to which, he 
was informed, the case would be submit- 
ted ; but aware of the worthlessness of his 
claim, or being obliged to depart, no op- 
position was made, and the man was re- 
stored to freedom.” 

In one of the dungeons in Baltimore, 
arranged for the reception of such wretches 
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as were designed for transportation, ‘‘ he 
ascertained that several free negroes who 
had been kidnapped, and destined for 
Georgia, were confined. Determining to 
liberate them, he solicited some friends to 
attend him; but they, aware of the dan. 
ger, and believing an attempt at their 
rescue utterly hopeless, not only refused 
their assistance, but advised the relinquish- 
ment of so hazardous an enterprise. Hav- 
ing spent a great part of the night in vain 
efforts for aid, he set out alone at an ad- 
vanced hour, to beard the tiger in his lair. 
Oaths, imprecations, and loud laughter, 
announced to him, on his arrival, the as- 
semblage of several negro-traders, in gay 
carousal. He entered without hesitation, 
announcing thus the object of his visit—* I 
understand that there are persons in this 
place entitled to their frecdom.’ ‘ You 
have been wrongly informed,’ replied the 
leader, ‘and besides, what business is it 
of yours?’ ‘ Whether I have been wrongly 
informed,’ calmly rejoined the unwelcome 
visitor, ‘can be soon made to appear ; and 
I hold it to be my business, as it is the 
business of every good man in the com- 
munity, to see that all doubts of this kind 
are settled ‘.~at the same time approach- 
ing the door of the dungeon. ‘ You shall 
advance no further,’ thundered the leader, 
placing himself in a hostile attitude, and 
uttering a tremendous oath. By an effort 
of strength, our hero broke through the 
arms of his opposer and hastened to the 
dungeon. At the door stood a sentinel 
with acocked pistol, which presenting to the 
breast of Tyson, he swore he would shoot 
unless he desisted. ‘Shoot if thee dare !’ 
answered his collected adversary in an 
elevated tone, ‘ but thee dare not ! coward 
as thou art—for well does thee know that 
the gallows will be thy portion!’ The 
menacing pistol fell harmless to the side 
of the miscreant, and Tyson, seizing the 
light which he held in his left hand, en- 
tered the dungeon without further mo- 
lestation. There he beheld several mis- 
erable victims of cruelty, one of whom 
was gagged. Upon inquiry, he was in- 
formed that a mother and two boys among 
them were free—that they had been de- 
coyed away, and placed there with a view 
to perpetual slavery in Georgia. Assuring 
them of succor, he went in pursuit of two 
constables, who, upon the execution of a 
bond of indemnity, rendered their assist- 
ance. The jimale was, that the mother 
and boys were declared free; and one of 
the traders was convicted of their kidnap- 
ping, and sentenced to the penitentiary.”’ 

Elisha Tyson died in 1824, at the ad- 
vanced age of 75. Itis related that for 
two days his house was crowded with 
those who came to look at his remains ; 
and that 10,000 persons of color walked 
at his funeral.—/. W., in Philadelphia 
Friend, 





SomE speak to the conscience; some 
plough and break the clods; some weed 
out, and some sow; some wait that the 
fowls devour not the seed.— Geo. Fox. 


RURAL. 





Cut-worms may be divided into three 
classes, according to their habits, and reme- 
dies must be applied in a slightly different 
manner for each. These classes are, 

1. Climbing Cut-worms, or those which 
climb trees and destroy the buds. 

2. Surface Cut-worms, or those which 
live on the surface of the ground and cut 
off herbaceous plants just beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. 

3. Those which combine both of these 
habits. 

Of the first class, a good representative 
is the Climbing Cut-worm, Agrostis scan- 
dens, Riley. The Dingy Cut-worm, the 
caterpillar of the Gothic Dart Moth, be- 
longs to the second class, and the ‘‘ Vari- 
egated Cut-worm,” Agrotissaucia, Treit., 
and the ‘ Yellow-headed Cut-worm,” 
which turns to the ‘* Amputating Brocade 
Moth,”” Hadens artica, Bois, are good 
representatives of the third class. 

Remedies.—There are several remedies 
which may be used for Cut-worms. For 
the climbing kinds, the best remedy is to 
place round the stem of the tree or bush 
to be protected, a strip of tin four inches 
wide, the lower end can be pressed into 
the ground, and the tubular shape is easily 
preserved by securing it above with a 
piece of twine. This will effectually keep 
all Cut-worms from the tree, for these 
heavy-bodied caterpillars are unable to 
crawl over the smooth surface. A similar 
expedient is to tie a band of cotton batting 
around the stem, as the caterpillar cannot 
crawl over this yielding material. 

For Surface Cut-worms the most effi- 
cient remedies are the following : 


1. Keeping down all weeds in late 
summer and autumn, so as to deprive 
those species which hatch in the autumn of 
their food supply and winter shelter. ; 

2. Burning off all the stubble and rub- 
bish as late as possible in spring, when 
many caterpillars and the eggs of some 
species will be destroyed. 

3. Placing some substance with an ob- 
noxious odor around young plants when 
first set out, as fresh gas-lime, or sand or 
sawdust saturated with coal oil or carbolic 
acid. 

4. Wrapping. Young plants may be 
protected in a large measure by simply 
wrapping apiece of paper around the 
stems at the time of planting. 

5. Tomato cans wita the tops and bot- 
oms cut out, placed over the young 
plants, or strips of tin, as suggested for 
Climbing Cut-worms, will be found to 
well repay the trouble and expense of pro- 
curing them. 

6. Kerosene emulsions. Where these 
caterpillars occur in very large numbers, 
spraying infested beds with a kerosene 
emulsion at night has been found very 
beneficial. 

7. Traps. Placing bundles of leaves 
or grass, poisoned with Paris green, be- 
tween the rows of infested beds has been 
found a useful means of destroying a large 
number of these pests. 


8. Hand-picking. When a plant is seen 
to have been eaten off, of course the cut- 
worm should always be looked for and de- 
stroyed. They will generally be found 
close to the root and about an inch be- 
neath the surface. 

In addition to the above artificial reme- 
dies, nature has provided the farmer with 
many useful and active assistants in the 
shape of various predaceous insects. Con-. 
spicuous among these are the ground 
beetles, which should be known by sight 
by every one, so that they may be pro- 
tected, and not, as is too often the case, 
destroyed decause they are insects. The 
‘¢ Fiery-Ground Beetle,’’ Calosoma cali- 
dum, Fab., a common and very useful 
species. Its color is deep black, with red, 
or sometimes green, glowing spots. The 
grub has been styled the ‘‘Cut-worm 
Lion,” on account of its useful habit of 
destroying these pests.—/James Filetcher,, 
in Canadian Entomologist. 


MELONS.—Years ago it was a common 
practice to plant melons, literally, in 
‘*hills’’ raised above the surface of the 
ground, and some still think such a prac- 
tice necessary. When the seed is sown 
early there may be some advantage in this, 
since the elevation will be warmer than 
the flat surface. But, as a rule, in soil 
best suited for melons—a warm, sandy 
loam—a more thrifty growth and more 
prolonged health of the vines can be se- 
cured by making the hills really hollow. 
Nothing so promotes the growth of a 
melon vine as the drawing of fresh earth 
to the stem, and a vine planted a few 
inches lower than the general surface of 
the soil by a gradual drawing-in of the 
soil, by the time cultivation ceases can be 
on quite a ridge and thus get the advan- 
tage of the hill, with the further advan- 
tage of having its roots in moisture and 
cooler soil than would have been possible 
if planted on a ridge. These remarks will 
apply equally welk to watermelons as to 
muskmelons. 

In growing melons for home use, qual- 
ity is the first consideration. Of late years 
the effort among seedsmen has been to 
produce a watermelon with a tough rind, 
adapted to the long shipment from the 
South. This has been obtained at the ex- 
pense of quality. In our home-garden it 
is of no sort of advantage to raise a water- 
melon which will support a weight of half 
a ton, as some are saidto do. Neither do 
we care for its being ‘‘iron-clad’’ or 
‘* copper-fastened,” unless the inside is 
well worthy of such protection. The 
newer sorts of watermelons, while they 
have been improved for the purpose of the 
shipper, have not been of the average 
quality of some of the older sorts. We 
have found none superior for this region 
to the ‘‘Gypsey’’ and the ‘‘ Mountain 
Sweet,’’ the ‘‘ Volga”’ is said to be small 
and of high quality, but we are growing it 
for the first time this year and cannot give 
an opinion upon it. In muskmelons it is 


also a good rule to select varieties, not by 
size and looks, but by their quality for the 
table; in muskmelons, size is often at- 
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tained at the expense of quality. Many 
contrivances have been proposed for pro- 
tecting young melon seedlings from the 
attacks of the striped bugs, which devour 
them when in seed-leaf, but most of them 
are very troublesome. For many years I 
have used a little raw bone-flour, dusted 
over the young plants as soon as they are 
fairly up. If beetles are there they leave 
at once, and the plants are benefited by 
the application. 

Early fruitfulness is promoted by nip- 
ping off the tips of the vines when about 
three feet long.—W. F. Massey, in Gar- 
den and Forest. 





a 


Dr. Howard Crospy says: ‘The 
church of God is today courting the 
world. Its members are trying to bring 
it down to the level of the ungodly. 
The ball, the theatre, nude and lewd art, 
social luxuries with all their loose morali- 
ties, are making inroads into the sacred 
inclosure of the church, and as a satisfac- 
tion for all this worldiness, Christians are 
making a great deal of Lent, and Easter, 
and Good Friday, and church ornamen- 
tation It is the old trick of Satan. The 
Jewish church struck on that rock. The 
Romish church was wrecked on the same. 
And the Protestant church is fast reach- 
ing the same doom.” 








Correspondence. 








SOUTHLAND COLLEGE AND NORMAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 
Hevena, Ark., Eighth month 14th, 1889. 

The work of this Institution has gone 
steadily on for many years, educating 
young men and women, and about 350 
have engaged in tedching in this and the 
surrounding States. We endeavor to 
teach them everything useful; housekeep- 
ing, cutting and making garments, gard- 
ening, farming, shoe mending, a little 
carpentering and blacksmithing, each 
has its place and is profitable for this 
people. We desire to express to those 
who have yearly contributed aid to poor 
but worthy students, our appreciation and 
hearty thanks for the help which enabled 
so many to qualify themselves for teach- 
ing. Our next term of school opens on 
the 7th of Tenth mo. and continues nine 
months. We still have many who need 
help, who are begging us to aid them, 
and we hope, for the sake of a race long 
subject to bondage, our friends will con- 
tinue a helping hand. 

ELKANAH BEARD. 





|PrainF1ELp, Inp., Eighth mo, 21st, 1889. 
Editor Friends’ Review : Please request 
through the Review, Ministers of other 
Yearly Meetings, who have it in prospect 
to attend Western Yearly Meeting at its 
next session, to inform by mail either 
Amos Doan, Jesse Horney, or T. E. Was- 
son, all of Plainfield, Hendricks County, 
Indiana, that suitable homes may be pro- 

vided them while they are with us. 
C. O. NEWLIN. 


ONE LORD, ONE FAITH, ONE BAP- 
TISM. 


A DIALOGUE IN VERSE.* 





Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies! 

“Repent and be baptized,” Christ’s herald 
cries ; 

“ Repent and be baptized,” consenting heav’n 
replies, 

And can Lavinia unaffected hear 

This awful message echoing in her ear? 

Will my Lavinia unconverted prove, 

Rebel to God, and faithless unto love ? 

Say, shall a parent’s absolute command, 

The mighty voice of God Himself withstand ? 

Shall heav’nly calls to earthly ties give place, 

And filial fondness frustrate Christian grace ? 

Shall human wit Omniscience engage, 

And Barclay endless war with Jesus wage? 

Must each apostle waive his claim to merit 

That Fox may shine, first martyr of the 
Spirit ? 

Must ee sense be banish’d from the 
soul, 

Ere Gospel salve can make the sinner whole? 

Must each adept in Calvary's great school, 

Be not in meekness, but in fact, a fool ? 

Must Paul at Corinth be a babbler too? 

And Peter, when a Baptist, be a Jew? 

Must Philip’s process be superfluous thought, 

Because he washed the Eunuch he had 
taught ? 

Must fcedal rites be metaphor’d away, 

And actual homage constru’d disobey ? 

Such juggling arts may change each part of 
speech, 

Make Water, Spirit, and Baptize, to teach : 

But if such jargon, Jesus represents, 

The light indeed is only, lent to Saints: 

Then 1n the letter, double death we find ; 

And Christ in figure only saved mankind, 


THE ANSWER, 


Hark how the sacred thunder rends the skies! 

“ Repent and be baptized,” Christ's herald 
cries ; 

« Repent and be baptized,” consenting heav'n 

replies. 

Christian heart reveres the solemn 

sound; 

And, deeply humbled, treads the sacred 
ground ; 

Owns the injunction’s undisputed claim, 

Its awful import, and its glorious aim ! 

But here a difference mutual zeal excites ; 

You plead for outward, we for mental rites ; 

We think the Gospel’s hallowed page in- 
spires 

Superior efforts, nor one type requires ; 

Since no lavations can effectual prove 

The innate stains of nature to remove ; 

No mode of words can heav'nly grace im- 

art 

To an ffantile and unconscious heart. 

Hence, we as vain and useless, disallow 

The faithless surety and unbinding vow, 

As empty shadows, which men may observe, 

Yet from the substance in their conduct 
swerve ; 

While superstitious rites their time divide, 

They cease to follow their internal guide ; 

Enslav'd by canons and the various rules 

Of councils, synods, colleges, and schools, 

Thus wes mankind, for priests an ample 

eld, 

To circumcision’s ancient custom yield ; 

and thus by like authority ‘tis meet 

These holy fathers kneel to wash our feet ; 

*Tis thus that holiness to form gives place, 


The 





*Many rs ago, Dr. Knowles, a clergyman of the 


ea 
Church of England, proposed marriage to Mary Lead- 
better, a Friend. They differed as to the necessity of 
water baptism ; 


and expressed their views in these lines. 





And solemn triflings “ frustrate Christian. 
grace.” 

In Jordan's pool, well pleas’d the Almighty 
saw 

His Son belov'd submitting to the law.* 

But His apostles through the world He sent 

With a baptizing power beyond the element, 

This power does all true ministry attend ; 

’T was promised, and will never have an end > 

This mighty power His herald did proclaim, 

‘“« He shall baptize you with a holy flame,”+ 

Tho’ water was in use, an ancient rite 

Of old, the common way to proselyte ; 

But no dependence placed thereon you'll see, 

And Paul and Peter in this point agree { 

The real Christians, with illumin’d thought 

View Truth unbiass’d as its Author taught. 

No typic observations are rever'd 

Since their immortal Antitype appeared ; 

Fox preached this doctrine to a seeking age ; 

It shines in Barclay’s unrefuted page. 

Simple their schemes, no mean self-love they 
knew, 

But freely preach’d, without a sordid view ; 

With hearts devoted Gospel truths display’d, 

And scorn’d to make divinity a trade, 

No juggling art e’er used, no low disguise 

O’er obvious texts, and sense, to tyrannise. 

Discerning Truth by its own native light, 

And by its guidance practiced what was 
right. 

This state attain’d—external rites no more 

Demand observance, as in days of yore ; 

’Tis grace alone, we by experience find, 

Imparts instruction to th’ attentive mind: 

Convicts of error, and restrains from sin; 

For what these are it manifests within ;|| 

Each stormy passion by its aid subdued, 

The soul's enthroned in native rectitude: 

Cleans’d of its stains and sprinkled from 
above, 

With pure descendings of atoning Love. 

A Baptism this, essential you will find, 

Or “ Christ by figure only saved mankind.” 

This then alone my suppliant spirit craves, 

Since but one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, 
saves, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREaT BrIT- 
AIN.—The Press Association says that the 
English Government has intimated to the 
United States Government its willingness to 
negotiate a settlement of the Behring Sea 
matter, and now awaits the American Gov- 
ernment's reply. 

News has been received in London that 
cholera is raging at Bagdad and Bussorah. 
Orders have been given to place military cor-- 
dons around the towns. 

An influential German company has form- 
ed with a capital of 30,000,000 francs to com- 
plete the Simplon Tunnel. This company has 
acquired two Swiss railroads from Lucerne. 
Italy will find 15,000,000 francs to possess. 
one end of the tunnel. 

FRANCE.—The Boulangists held a stormy 
meeting on the 24th inst. to discuss the elec- 
tion of candidates for the coming general 
election. M. Laguerre declared that al- 
though he was a personal friend of General 
Boulanger he was not prepared to follow him 
blindly. His desire was to witness the 
triumph of the ideas which Boulanger repre- 
sented. The meeting was dispersed in dis- 
order and no candidates were chosen, 

TurRKEY.—Despatches from Crete report 
that fifteen insurgent villages submitted to 
Chakir Pasha, the newly appointed Governor 





*Matt, iii. 14, 15. 
Matt. iii. 2. 
II Cor. i, 17, 
Rom. i. 19. 
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upon his assuring amnesty to the inhabi 
tants. Another despatch from Crete also 
says that a Mohammedan memorial has 
been sent to the Sultan protesting against the 
concessions demanded by the Christians, and 
recommending that the privileges of the 
Christians be reduced and that they be dis- 
‘armed. 


CuHInNA.—While a steamer was making a 
‘trial trip here on the 19th inst., the boiler 
‘exploded, killing thirty of the crew. 

EGypt.—The survivors of the famine at 
Khartoum, Kassala, and other river towns, 
are said to be in great want, and about 
twenty deaths from starvation daily are re- 
ported at Tokar. 


MONTENEGRO.—A despatch from Mon- 
‘tenegro says, that a famine is threatened, 
owing to the failure of the crops, and that 
‘disease is now prevalent. 


DomeEstTic.—Five hundred Chelon dn- 
dians passed through Ellensburg, Washington 
Territory, on the 21st inst., on their way to 
the Puyallup hop field. While in the city 
they secured whisky, and four of them began 
firing promiscuously in the streets. An at- 
tempt was made bythe Deouty Sheriffs to 
arrest them. One Indian was dangerously 
wounded. 

Nine cases of small-pox are reported at 
Nenominee, Wisconsin. 

Of the nearly seven hundred physicians 
practising in San Francisco, fifty-six are 
women. 

Atrain over the Knoxville, Cumberland 
Gap, and Louisville Railroad was wrecked 
at Flat Gap creek, near Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, on the 22d inst. The train was the 
first to go over the road, and carried an ex- 
cursion of the Knoxville City Councils, 
Broad of Public Works, representatives of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and many busi- 
ness men, The rear car went down a trestle, 
Three prominent men were killed, and forty- 
one were injured. 

A special train on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad collided with an accommodation 
train from Parkersburg, West Virginia, on 
the morning of the 23d inst. The engine, 
tender and baggage car went over a cliff. 
Three men were killed and twenty injured, 
one fatally. 

An accident occurred on the evening of 
the 22d inst., near Potsdam, N.Y. A broken 
axle was the cause. 

A letter from the Governor of Colorado, 
was received on the 23d inst. at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, transmitting a complaint from 
citizens of Roult county, Colorado, relative 
to damage and annoyance inflicted upon 
them by bands of Ute Indians, who are 
claimed to have permits from the agents to 
leave their reservations, The President was 
asked to take steps to have the Indians re- 
called before trouble ensues. This matter 
was referred to the War Department. 

The Indian Bureau of the Interior De- 
partment received information on the 23d 
inst. in reference to the arrest of certain In- 
dian murderers in the Colville Reservation, 
that the District Attorney had refused to 
prosecute the cases, ashe did not think it 
was a matter of any concern to the tax- 
paying citizens, as no white person was 
killed, 

The recent troubles among the Flathead 
Indians at Demersville, Montana, in which 
one Indian was killed, are reported to have 
been due to drunkenness, 

The train bound for the Milwaukee en- 
campment was wrecked on the 26th instant 

near Streator, Ill., by spreading rails, and six 
cars were thrown down an embankment, a 
distance of forty teet. Fifty persons were 
injured ; many dangerously. 











Died. 


WRIGHT.—Joanna W. Wright died at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Horace H. 
Osborn, at Eureka Springs, Ark., Seventh 
mo. 25th, 1889, aged 7§ years,6 months and 
12 days. 

She was a member and elder of Penn 
Monthly Meeting, Michigan ; was an active 
Christian worker, and an exemplary mother. 
She leaves behind to mourn her loss four 
sons and two daughters, She was born in 
South Carolina, 


CLARK.—At her residence, Princeton, N. 
J., on the morning of the roth inst, Josephine, 
daughter of Martha Clark. 

Trusting in Jesus she passed calmly. peace- 
fully, into everlasting rest. 





of Business 
Short- “Hand 


RECORD BUILDING 
917-919 
2 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second, Third and Fourth 
Floors. 


Peirce 
College 


Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. Twenty- 
fifth collegiate year begins Tuesday, Sept. 3, 1889. 


Twelve hundred and sixty-nine (1269) students last 
year. Early application necessary. Send for enroll- 
ment blank. 


Technical knowledge qualifying for business en- 
gagements. Full instruction for commercial and 
general business vocations. Also short-hand and 
type-writing. 


A faculty of more than a score of practical men 
who have practiced what they teach. 

Bookkeepers out of counting houses teaching 
bookeeping; lawyers teaching law and business 
forms; successful high school principals teaching 
= lish branches ; law reporters teaching short-hand 

type-writing, ‘ete., etc. 





“This institution has been exceptionally fortunate 


in the success of the students who have graduated 
therefrom.” 


Office open Saturdays for the enrollment of Students. 


Announcements, etc., sent when requested. Vis- 
itors always welcome. Add ress, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., 
Principal and Founder. 
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ONE WAY T0 BE ECONOMICAL 


Is to use “Sweet 
Home” Soap and 
Boraxine for all 
washing and 
cleaning pur- 
poses. You will 
save time and 
strength by it, 
and your clothes 
so washed will 
be white and 
beautiful. The 
finest fabric is 
’ not injured by 
Boraxine, and in 
all departments 
, of housekeeping 
its cleansing pro- 
vy perties are WON- 
@ DERFUL. Each 
of J. D. Larkin 
& Co.’s Great 
Bargain Boxes 
contains one 
hundred cakes of 
“Sweet Home” Soap; and to induce peo- 
ple to give them a trial, they throw in, 

gratis, six packages of Boraxine, some 
halt dozen varieties of exquisite toilet soap 
(three of each), Modjeska Tooth Powder, 

perfume and shaving stick ; and the price 
of the whole isso moderate(only six dollars) 
that the purchaser is surprised at their lib- 
erality. Send J. D. Larkin. & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., a postal card with your name and 
address plainly written thereon, andorder a 
box. Remember, the soaps manufactured 
by the firm are not to be compared with 
the common, worthless stuff which 1s too 
frequently sold as first-class; and they ask 
no money from you until you have given 
their goods a thirty days’ trial. Could 
anything be fairer than this ? 








ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


+ 
Importers and dealers In fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 





RIENDS’ INSTITUTE ROOMS, 1305 
Arch Street (near Broad Street Station). 
Open from 9 A M.to Io P.M. Friends visit- 
ing the city are invited to make free use of 
the conveniences afforded. 





Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philad’a.) 


During past year they have amounted to 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding, . 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth = -= «= « 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. 


short time. 
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11. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 years, along with one Princi- 
pals 14 years, aggregating - 


During past five years these payments have amounted to . 


810,394,979.08 ¢ 
6,087,857.16 


87,981,500.00 
6,21 2,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


Also Savings Certificates for smal] amounts on 


For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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